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EDITORIAL 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


By BaGLEY 


ql GOOD school looks sedulously after the health and bodily 


well-being of those whom it serves. 


A good ‘school is characterized by eager and aggressive 


industry upon the part of both pupils and teachers. Hard work is 
taken for granted. 


A good school is characterized by whole-hearted co-operation 
between teacher and pupils and among pupils. In such a school the 
teacher is a leader and a guide rather than a taskmaster. 


In a good school, a spirit of helpfulness and a constant regard 
for the rights and welfare of others are strongly in evidence. ‘‘Others 


first”’ is a good motto, just as it is the outstanding motto of the good 
home. 


A good school almost all of the time isa ‘“‘happy” school, 
not because happiness is sought directly but because happiness is the 
usual accompaniment of hard work, unselfishness, and a willingness 
to help others. The latter factors, however, are much more impor- 
tant than happiness as such or in and for itself. 


A good school sets high store by what may be called the ideal of 
fine workmanship. To do as well as one can the task that the hand, 
or the head, finds to do, irrespective of whether it is intrinsically 
interesting or boring; this to my mind is the ideal that American 
youth needs most of all at the present time. 


In a good school, every pupil learns each successive day a little 
bit more to stand alone, to “carry on’ without oversight and direc- 
tion, to control his own interests and desires and direct his own con- 
duct toward worthy ends. The most important test of the teacher’s 
efficiency is the degree in which he or she makes himself or herself, 
not indispensable, but dispensable. Self-guidance, self-discipline, 
self-control—these are among the primary objectives of a good school. 


—Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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Child and Garden 


By Joan Ramsay 


On all the earth is there a fairer thing 
Than‘a child gardening? 

Who, scarcely taller than the border row, 
Labors to help his seedling brothers grow— 
Young, sturdy plant, as they, 

Growing with nourishment of soil and sun, 
Unfolding day by day 


With them to richly perfect blossoming, one 
In graceful kinship with each bud and shoot 
And pushing hardy root. 


Hair, like young leaves, close-curled above the stem 
Of slender neck, his flesh 

Fragrant, petal-colored, petal-textured, fresh 

As the cool flowers he tends—so close to them 

A blundering bee, misled, 

Aimed for a rose, has brushed against instead - 

His ruffled golden head. 


—New York Times. 
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The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the 
Klementary School 


By Epna DEAN BAKER, 
President, National Kindergarten and Elementary College 


OW to make the kindergarten an integral 
part of the elementary school, is still a 
live question. After a period of develop- 
ment apart, the kindergarten was gradu- 
ally adopted by the elementary school, 
but like the proverbial stepchild it was taken in 
often only on sufferance. Even when conditions 
were most favorable and the welcome cordial, it 
was usually regarded as an “extra,” a “‘special,”’ 
even a luxury, and in some quarters an extrava- 
gance. Occasionally it has been treated as the 
pet of the school, with a room and equipment 
out of all proportion to the size, the conven- 
iences, the educational possibilities of the rooms 
and the equipment of the primary grades imme- 
diately adjoining it. On the other hand it has 
not infrequently been relegated to the basement 
and has fallen heir to the cast-off furniture and 
materials of the rest of the building which an 
industrious teacher has remodeled to eke out a 
slender appropriation in the superintendent’s 
budget. 

With such a footing 
the position of the kin- 
dergarten in many 
school systems has been 
insecure and its future 
uncertain. Periodically 
we hear of cities whose 
school resources are low 
and whose expenditures 
are being reduced, and 
near the top of the list 
of economies is the an- 
nouncement that the 
kindergartens are to be 
eliminated or the num- 
ber reduced. Some- 
times the friends of the 
kindergarten come to 
the rescue with such 
proof of the values of 
the kindergarten, in- 
cluding a few statisti- 


cal studies showing that time in the elementary 
school is gained by children who attend kin- 
dergarten, that public sentiment is aroused and 
the kindergarten is temporarily saved. 

No loyal believer in the values of the kinder- 
garten, however, can be satisfied with the status 
of the kindergarten in the elementary school as 
long as it fails to take its rightful place at the 
beginning of a continuous process of education, 
not an adjunct, not an extra thrown in for good 
measure, but the solid foundation of the whole 
structure. No amount of financial pressure would 
eliminate the first primary grade if there were 
money to retain any school at all. Can the ad- 
herents of the kindergarten make out as good a 
case for it as tradition has presented these many 
years for the first grade? 

At this point it may be timely to inquire into 
the causes that are responsible for such lack of 
unification as does exist between the kindergar- 
ten and the grades. To besure the kindergarten 


INDIVIDUAL PLAY IN THE DEMONSTRATION NURSERY SCHOOL 


Nationa! Kindergarten and Elementary Col'ege, 
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6 AMERICAN 
was late in being added to the elementary school 
and there was the fact of its newness which served 
to separate it in the beginning; but it is reasonable 
to suppose that it would have integrated sooner 
had there not been more fundamental differences. 
Its teachers had a different training and they 
possessed a radically different point of view from 
that held by the traditionally trained grade 
teacher. Even the early kindergartner with her 
lack of scientific knowledge of the child had still 
the interests and needs of the children whom she 
taught much more in mind than did the grade 
teacher whose training had concentrated her 
attention on the tool subjects and subject-matter. 

The aims of the kindergarten teacher were 
different. She sought the physical development 
of the children through games, plays and hand- 
work; their social development through their 
association in activities; emotional development 
through a happy, loving atmosphere and inter- 
esting play; creative expression in all experience. 
The curriculum chosen to carry out these aims 
was different from the grade curriculum; stories, 
songs, plays and games, rhythm, handwork. The 
environment was very different, a sunny room 
with pictures on the walls, flowers, an occasional 
pet, small chairs and tables, blocks, paper, clay, 
crayons. ‘To be sure there was a set procedure, 
the teacher was too dominant, the materials 
were neither very well graded nor scientifically 
selected, and many of them lacked artistic value. 
The materials and the activities were not hygien- 
ically sound. In spite, however, of these and 
other handicaps, the early kindergarten was far 
in advance of the grades of its day in meeting 
the needs of children and hence in supplying an 
education suited to their age and stage of devel- 
opment. 

Now when this different kindergarten arrived 
in a room in an elementary school building there 
could be no real integration until there were com- 
mon objectives resulting from a like point of view, 
and until these common objectives directed the 
choice of curriculum, environment and procedure. 
In the years from the beginning of this association 
until the present time there have been many and 
great changes in elementary education. Not all 
of these have been due to the kindergarten al- 
though its constant example has played a part 
in changing environment, in enriching the curric- 
ulum, in enlarging objectives. Such external 
factors as immigration, increase of scientific 
knowledge, rapidity of invention, shifting from a 
rural to an urban population, lowering of moral 
standards, have placed upon the elementary school 
the necessity of changing objectives, curriculum 
and methods to meet the needs of a changing 
society. In the meantime, from within, educa- 
tion has felt the tremendous impetus of two move- 
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ments: the movement to socialize and democra- 
tize, and the scientific movement concerned with 
the development of tools for investigating and 
measuring the native capacities of children and 
their achievements. 

During the last ten years attention has been 
directed as never before by physicians, psychia- 
trists and psychologists to the first years of the 
child’s life. It is now universally conceded that 
these years, because of their priority and their 
greater plasticity, are of great importance to the 
educator. The nursery school has proved that 
education for children in small groups is possible 
at two years of age. Moreover it is understood 
as never before that education does not consist 
primarily or chiefly in mastering the three R’s 
and the subject-matter of history and geography. 
New aims or objectives have been formulated for 
the elementary school and adopted by modern pro- 
gressive education for public as well as private 
schools, new objectives to meet the needs of chil- 
dren, to utilize their interests and capacities, 
and to fit them to harmonize and serve in a 
changing society. 

Training for elementary teachers has changed 
with the changes in elementary education. No 
longer is the kindergarten teacher prepared. in 
a separate institution or department of a normal 
school or college. Kindergarten and primary 
teachers are given the same training which is 
rapidly coming to include some theory and prac- 
tice in the nursery school as well. They have 
certain subjects and activities also in common 
with teachers of the intermediate grades. Super- 
vision for the kindergartner in the school sys- 
tem where she is teaching is rapidly being com- 
bined under one competent supervisor of kinder- 
garten and the first two, three or four grades. 

What are the new objectives of the progressive 
elementary school and how does the kindergar- 
ten integrate as the first step in a developing pro- 
gram toward their realization? In reading a 
dozen lists of aims or purposes or objectives for 
the elementary school formulated by leading 
educators in the field, one is struck by their sim- 
ilarity. On every list we find health and physical 
fitness, character, mastery of the fundamental 
skills or tools, adequate preparation for leisure; 
or, as ““Modern Methods in Teaching’’* phrases 
them, ‘‘vital or health efficiency,” ‘‘civie or cit- 
izenship efficiency,” ‘‘vocational efficiency,” 
“avocational or leisure efficiency,” and ‘moral 
efficiency.” 

Does the kindergarten fit into the elementary 
school in helping the child to achieve health and 
physical efficiency, to develop the disposition 
and ability to maintain physical fitness? In 
schools which have such an objective and a pro- 


*““Modern Methods in Teaching’’: Wilson, Kyte, Lull (Chapter 2). 
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gram of health and physical education, the kin- 
dergarten is of pivotal importance. It enrolls 
the child at four or five years of age while he is 
still in the preschool period; the earlier the child 
is reached the more chance there is of correcting 
defects of speech, posture, vision, hearing, and of 
alleviating or curing such conditions as mal- 
nutrition, tuberculosis, nervousness. Moreover 
the longer the child lives without treatment, the 
more chance for permanent loss in development 
and vitality. The child of four or five years forms 
desirable health attitudes and habits more readily 
than the child of six or seven because he is more 
plastic and because he has fewer undesirable 
habits, or the habits are less deeply ingrained. 

In kindergartens in our leading progressive 
schools, both public and private, the children 
have daily inspection from a nurse or physician as 
do the children of the grades. They are given 

a physical examination once a year if their parents 
onli and this examination is repeated later in 
the year in case any serious difficulties or symptoms 
are discovered or develop as the year progresses. 
They are weighed and measured once a month; 
where they need it, they receive special remedial 
help in posture, speech or physical ailments. In 
many of these schools diet, rest, and sleep receive 
attention at school and the parents are helped 
in planning the home regime correctly. Because 
the kindergarten children are the youngest chil- 
dren in school, the par- 
ents take a particular 
interest in them and 
are more easily won to 
co-operation on their 
behalf. Having once 
secured the parent’s 
interest it is easier to 
hold it, not only. for 
the kindergarten pe- 
riod, but for all the ele- 
mentary grades. In 
districts where the 
children lack bathing 
facilities in the home, 
these are supplied by 
the elementary school 
and the kindergarten 
child is taught the tech- 
nic of bathing and gains 
the right attitude 
toward it as a health 
and social habit. <A 
growing number of such 
schools have a dental 
clinic where the chil- 
dren who need it re- 
ceive free dental care 
and where the teeth 


of all children are inspected from time to 
time. Kindergartens in districts where there 
are not the means for this care of the teeth at 
home, supply individual toothbrushes and install 
a regular time for cleaning the teeth each day. 
Habits of proper drinking from the fountain or 
individual cup, of correct elimination, of washing 
the hands and face before eating and the hands 
after going to the toilet, of using the handkerchief 
properly, are carefully taught in progressive 
kindergartens as a foundation for satisfactory 
health eare all through the grades. Moreover 
the reasons for doing these things are given as the 
technic is being learned, so that the child is gain- 
ing much information in hygiene. 

As a part of the health and physical fitness 
program, progressive elementary schools are 
developing play periods on apparatus indoors 
and out of doors, rhythms, games and drama, 
gardening, excursions, fine and industrial arts, and 
manual activities. While all of these activities 
have other values than the achievement of health 
and physical skills, they are rightly regarded as 
supplementary to the health program. There 
can be no health and physical fitness without 
exercise properly graded to age and satisfactorily 
alternated. The kindergarten is the foundation 
of this developing plan of activities and is inte- 
grated into the complete program. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Kstablishing Success in 
School Children 


By Peart McKercuer, Chairman, 
Failure-Elimination Committee, State of Washington 


failure-elimina- 
Ase tion work in the state 
| of Washington is go- 
ing forward under 
the standing com- 
mittee of the Washington 
Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Very earnestly 
the parents throughout the 
state are seeking accurate, 
scientific, usable informa- 
tion applicable to any con- 
dition which retards satis- 
factory school progress. 
The Failure-Elimination 
Department of the Seattle 
Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations is one of the 
largest groups holding reg- 
ular meetings at which 
qualified persons lecture 
upon subjects designed to 
apply to some phase of 
failure prevention. Indi- 
vidual cases are considered 
and measures. discussed. 
The state chairman organ- 
izes the remedial program 


The service of mothers to childhood 


of parental education, aids education is increasing yearly. Mrs. 
the individual parent to “cKercher’s account of what her committee 


there a substance very like 
alcohol which dissolves the 
alkali which should go to 
the child’s teeth. Many 
facts concerning vitamins 
should be common knowl- 
edge, as should also the 
effects of acid-forming and 
alkali-forming foods upon 
nerves, disposition, reserve 
energy, immunity to colds, 
skin eruptions and general 
well-being. Such informa- 
tion has been supplied by 
our committee, as have aids 
in co-ordination of the large 
muscles, helps in correction 
of speech defects due to in- 
co-ordination and a vari- 
ety of other suggestions per- 
taining to the child’s physi- 
cal fitness. 

It is recognized that 
habits largely determine 
the child’s success in ‘school 
and in life. This year we 
are furnishing to parents 
of preschool and early grade 
children, a complete, well- 
organized list of classified 


recognize the child’s exact + doing lo preve nt that greatest of individual habits which the young child 
difficulty, suggests remedial tragedies, being “left behind” in school, should acquire. Its form 


measures and materials or seemed to us the most human and significant 


lends itself to intelligent 


directs the inquirer to chan- offering the Magazine could make for se by trained or untrained 


nels where the pertinent in- Mothers’ Day. 
formation may be obtained. 

Physical fitness, of course, receives first con- 
sideration. When we learn that in the United 
States 90 per cent of our children have bodily 
defects, 95 per cent of which are remediable or 
preventable, it is time that parents universally 
be furnished with the latest available facts con- 
cerning nutrition. Most parents need to know 
what to feed a child to strengthen his eyes. Every 
parent should know that if he puts a fruit and a 
starch together into the child’s stomach, he has 


mothers. 


HABIT CURRICULUM FOR PRESCHOOL 
AND EARLY GRADES.* 

Teachers and parents everywhere are realiz- 
ing more and more the need of education which 
registers in behavior. Perhaps there is no behav- 
ior so economical, so valuable, and so reliable as 
~ *The following list of desirable habits for children of school age was 
prepared by the Class in Child Education, University of California, 
Extension Division, October, 1922. The habits were grouped, counted 
and organized by the following students: Annabell Mitchell, Marion 
Cheney, Alice Parker. 
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that which manifests itself in a group of well- 
fixed habits. When these habits are well estab- 
lished, automatic and secure, the mind and 
thought energy are released to give attention to 
those matters of conduct which never can, and 
never should, be reduced to habit. 


HABITS. 


HANDS. 


Keeps his hands from his face. 

Puts nothing in mouth but food. 

Does not put food picked up into mouth. 
Kats no fruit, candy, etc., bitten by others. 
Washes hands before eating. 

Washes hands after eating. 

Washes hands before going to bed. 
Washes hands after using toilet. 

Keeps nails clean. 

Does not handle genitals. 


FACE. 


Washes face before going to bed. 
Washes face before meals. 
Washes face with wash cloth. 
Washes face with soap. 

Uses only his own wash cloth. 
Uses only his own towel. 


EARS. 


Washes ears with soap every morning. 

Washes neck with wash cloth and soap every 
morning. 

NOSE. 

Uses handkerchief properly. 

Covers nose when sneezing. 

Does not pick nose with fingers. 

Covers mouth when coughing. 

Turns face away from people and table when 
sneezing. 

Breathes through the nose. 


TEETH. 


Brushes teeth every morning. 

Brushes teeth before going to bed. 

Uses only his own toothbrush, comb and hair 
brush. 

Brushes teeth correctly. 

Does not crack nuts with teeth. 


DRINKING. 


Drinks water at school recess. 

Drinks water when arising in morning. 
Does not drink from public drinking cup. 
Drinks milk every day. 

Drinks no tea or coffee. 

Does not drink ice water. 
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Foon. 
Chews food well. 
Does not fill mouth too full. 
Does not drink when food is in mouth. 
Eats vegetables every day. 
Eats a cereal every day. 
Eats fruit every day. 
Eats three meals every day. 
Is quiet when eating. 
Never accepts food from strangers. 
Kats sweets at end of meal. 
Expectorates into paper or handkerchief. 


FEET. 
Does not walk in water. 
Dries feet when wet. 
Washes feet, if barefoot, before going to bed. 


TOILET. 
Goes to toilet before school. 
Goes to toilet at intermissions. 
Goes to toilet before going to bed. 
Uses toilet paper. 
Flushes toilet. 
Buttons and unbuttons own clothing. 
Keeps toilet seat clean. 
Goes to toilet alone—not with other children. 


AND Rest. 
Plays hard at recess. 
Plays out of doors every day. 
Sleeps at least nine hours. 
Sleeps on right side, left arm thrown back. 
Goes to bed early—regularly. 
Sleeps with window open. 
Rises as soon as awake. 
Sleeps in the dark. 
Takes afternoon nap. 
Relaxes after play. 


WRAPS. 
Takes off coat and sweater in room. 
Puts on coat or sweater when going out. 
Puts on own wraps and rubbers. 
Removes rubbers when in room. 


POSTURE. 
Stands erect. 
Holds head straight—not forward. 
Sits well back in chair. 
Sits with feet on floor. 
Walks with chest up, abdomen in. 
Lifts feet when walking. 


MOTOR HABITS. 


CLOTHES. 
Is able to dress himself. 
Is able to undress himself. 
Puts on and takes off own shoes and stockings. 
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FEET. 

Can jump over a low hurdle. 

Can jump rope. 
Skips on both feet 
Walks quietly. 
Uses both feet in going up and down stairs. 
Can climb a tree. 

Can climb a ladder. 

Can walk on line or balancing board. 

Can run on toes. 

Hops on either foot. 

Stands square on both feet. 

Can walk to music. 

Can turn a handspring. 

Can swing. 

Can go down a slide. 

Can sit down, stand, and move quietly. 


alternately. 


HANDS. 
Is able to lift chair. 
Able to grasp chair with both hands. 
Places chair under table when through work. 
Lifts furniture when moving. 
Opens and closes doors quietly. 
Opens and closes door by holding door knob. 
Throws a ball. 
Bounces a ball. 
Catches a ball. 
Can toss a bean bag. 
Can catch a bean bag. 
Carries an object without dropping it. 
Holds chalk correctly. 
Holds an eraser correctly. 
Holds a pencil correctly. 
Holds scissors correctly. 
Can use hammer. 
Uses scissors to cut with only. 
Able to brush shoes. 
Turns on and off water faucet. 
Uses fingers when modeling in clay. 
Can thread a large-eyed needle. 
Can tie a hard knot. 
Uses paint brush correctly. 


ORDER. 
Helps to keep the school yard clean. 


Throws rubbish into receptacle. 
Puts table in order after work. 

Puts waste into basket. 

Ability to wipe spilled water. 

Puts away own work, tools, or toys. 
Keeps toys in their place. 

Hangs up his coat. 
Hangs up his hat. 
Picks up and_ hangs that has 


any wrap 


fallen. 
Cleans muddy shoes before entering room. 
Closes doors. 
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Morat.s. 

Repeats only facts which are true. 
Does not ‘‘tell on’’ others. 
Keeps his promises. 
Owns to a wrong act. 
Does not pick or destroy shrubbery and flowers. 
Does not throw stones toward buildings and peo- 

ple. 
Leaves things at school unless given permission 

to take them. 
Obeys father, mother and teacher. 
Returns found articles to parents or teacher. 
Does not waste food. 
Saves part of his money. 
Uses paper and materials economically. 


Books. 
Carries books without dropping them. 
Puts books back in proper place. 
Turns the leaves properly. 
Closes books quietly. 
Holds book properly. 
Washes hands when soiled before handling book. 
Does not mark or write in a book. 
Does not fold corners in a book for marking. 


INTELLECTUAL HABITS. 


LANGUAGE. 
Says, “It is I.” 
Says, ‘“May I?” 
Says, ‘Not I.” 
Speaks distinctly. 
Criticizes his own work. 
Calls playmates by their names. 
Talks in sentence units. 


OBSERVATION. 


Observes things on way to school. 
Looks right and left in crossing streets. 


Music. 
Sings alone—likes to sing. 
Sings with others. 
Stands when national anthems are heard. 


SOCIAL. 

Does not play with strange children. 

Does not ‘‘eatch vehicles. 

Skates and coasts only on walks. 

Goes to school promptly. 

Responds promptly to request or signal. 

Gives immediate attention when spoken to. 

Says, “Excuse me,’ “You welcome,” 
“Please,” ““Thank you,’ ‘No, thank you,”’ 
“Good morning,” ‘Good-bye,’ “I beg your 
pardon,” “‘“Yes, Miss—,”’ ‘‘No, Miss—.”’ 

Keeps hands off others. Does not push, pound, 
hit, kick, pinch, bite, scratch or punch. 
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Does not tease smaller children. 

Does not whine or cry unnecessarily. 

Keeps feet off others. 

Looks at person with whom he is talking. 

Asks permission to use property of others. 

Returns things borrowed. 

Passes behind people if possible; if not, says, 
“Excuse 

Picks up things dropped by adult. 

Allows elders to pass through door first. 

Boys tip hats to women they know. 


Boys remove hats on entering school or home. | 


Gets chair for newcomer, older person or visitor. 

Gives seat in car to older person. 

Gives book to visitor. 

Does not snatch things from others. 

Asks to have things passed. 

Does not put elbows on table. 

Keeps spoon or knife and fork on plate when not 
in use. 

(‘omes to meals promptly. 

Kats and drinks without noise. 

Sits at table until through with meal. 

Serves self last if waiting on table. 

Does not handle food when being served. 

Moves if too close to neighbors. 

Knows own work. 

IXnows own wraps. 

Listens quietly while others read, recite, talk or 
sing. 

Tends to finish what he starts. 

Waits for turn in games or in line. 

Takes defeat well. 

Shows endurance if hurt. 

Helps others. 

Shares toys, materials, food with others. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Defends the smaller or weak child. 
Does not laugh at the mistakes of others. 
Works or talks quietly when others are studying. 
Carries knife or scissors with points down. 
Passes scissors or knife with handle towards 
other person. 


THRIFT. 
Saves clothes, keeps them clean. 
Makes use of scraps. 


FOODS. 


Health, resistance, poise, ambition and general 
well-being will be noticeably improved if the diet 
contains sufficient quantity of these rations bal- 
anced in the manner suggested below. If the 


child has a cold, which we all know lowers his 
resistance to contagious diseases, it is best to 
cease the acid producers entirely for a few days 
until his body has restored its alkali balance. 
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Chose 4/5 of all food from those which are alkali 
producers such as: 


Fresh green vegetables, especially the leafy 
and the root vegetables. a 

Fruits. Almost all fruits. Probably no 
food excels fruit as an alkali balancer if 
eaten raw and unsweetened. Its potency 
is largely destroyed if eaten at a meal with 
the carbohydrates (starches, sugar or 
candy). 

Milk. Also most milk products, including 
butter but excepting the solid cheeses. 


Choose not more than 1/5 of all food from the 
acid producers such as: 


Starches of any kind, including cereals, 
mashed potatoes, macaroni, breads and 
cakes. 

Sugars. 

Proteins, including meats, sea foods, chicken, 
most nuts but excepting egg yolks. 


The vitamin facts can beobtained from several 
sources. Diet as a subject constitutes a paper 
in itself and this must of necessity be very incom- 
plete. 

For parents of older-grade children, we are 
supplying in Seattle a chart which describes the 
various degrees of desirable habits possessed by 
different children (see page ll). A father or 
mother can almost identify son or daughter with 
its aid. A careful analysis goes far toward pos- 
sible eradication of a short-coming. For one boy 
whose mother recognized his lack of persever- 
ance but who, we discovered, was unusually fond 
of reading, we provided a list of attractively de- 
scribed books, each selected with the idea of 
stimulating his determination, will and persever- 
ance. Many have since used that list. Poor 
speech habits have been diagnosed and corrected. 
Study habits have been improved. How to cul- 
tivate any or all of these essential habits is real 
parent-teacher work, most interesting when used 
as topics for group discussions. 

Through contacts in this field, many parents 
have received a greater understanding of the 
normal stages of development with the charac- 
teristics of each. Mal-adjustments of the social- 
emotional sphere have been reversed and whole- 
some co-operative attitudes on the part of both 
parent and child established. Scholarship dif- 
ficulties have been analyzed and removed. Often 
in our overcrowded schoolrooms, the child is 
doomed because the teacher has not the neces- 
sary time for individual instruction. The case 
study which follows illustrates one of the 
many made by the Failure-Elimination Com- 
mittee: 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Playing into Health 


Public Schools of Indiana, Roy P. WiseHart, State Superintendent 


“GIANT 


Etching by Eileen Soper, Fourteen Years Old. 


E are too prone to be careless about physi- 
cal exercise. We take the car to ride a 
| few blocks when we should walk. We 
| eat predigested foods of all descriptions 
e-*) in place of eating some of the rougher and 
coarser foods. We go to see games and athletic 
contests instead of taking part in these contests. 

But if we older people make these mistakes 
we should see to it that they are not made by 
our children. They should be taught that good 
health is a blessing and that ill health is similarly 
an evil. They should guard well their bodies 
and their health. They should watch their 
habits of physical conduct. And above all else 
wie should be taught to exercise properly and to 
play. 

Our state compels its children to attend school. 
They may be excused if physically deficient, but 
if they are well when they enter school—and most 
children are—the state has’ an obligation to see 
that its children continue physically well and fit. 
The social value of play has long been recognized. 
It is known to every school teacher that a child 
who comes from a home where there are no other 
children to play with is rarely, if ever, very soci- 
able or companionable. This is not the child’s 
fault, it is its misfortune. 


STRIDE”’ 


Co-operation and comradeship are qualities 
developed only by a common effort or purpose. 
This common purpose comes in the playing of 
games. The will to accomplish and also to sac- 
rifice is developed on the athletic field. A good 
ball player is likely to make a good citizen, for he 
has already learned the lesson and the necessity 
of co-ordinating his life, energies and activities 
with those of others. 

It is in the game that the child forms his ideal 
or concept of honesty. He must observe the rules 
or he no longer finds himself in the game. He must 
be fair. He must be honest. The game also 
calls judgment into constant use. The player 
must learn to think and think quickly. He 
must make his decisions at the time. He will, 
of course, make mistakes but he will profit by 
these mistakes. He will grow in wisdom and 
judgment through his experiences in the game. 

All the children of the nation should be taught 
to play, for when so taught they have learned to 
live as all good citizens should live. And when 
a nation’s citizens recognize the rules of the game, 
the rules of fairness, honesty and justice in their 
daily lives, we have gone far toward bringing 
about a most desirable condition that we call 
peace. 
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GRADE II. 


CALL BALL. 


The players form a circle and one of the players 
stands in the center with a ball. The center 
player calls the name of some player in the circle 
and immediately throws the ball into the air. The 
player whose name has been called endeavors to 
catch the ball on the first bound. If he makes a 
successful catch he is permitted to throw the ball 
and the center player takes his place in the circle, 
otherwise the center player throws the ball again. 


Variations: 

1. Number the players; the center player then 
calls a number. 2. The leader indicates who is 
to catch the ball. 3. Take turns in throwing 
and catching the ball. 4. Catch ball before it 
touches the ground. 


Puss IN THE CORNER. 


A number of goals, not separated by too great 
a distance, are located about the playgrounds; 
stones, pieces of wood, corners of building, may 
serve as goals. Several players are located at 
the different goals, and one or several players 
standing anywhere in the playing area endeavor 
to catch the players as they run from one goal to 
another. The one caught exchanges places with 
the catcher. 


Variations: 

1. Arrange stones or pieces of wood in circle 
form. The players stand with one foot on a stone 
and signal to each other, indicating that they 
wish to change places; the center player endeavors 
to catch them as they change. 2. The center 
player has a soft ball and endeavors to hit the 
players as they change. 


Run For Your Supper. 


Players in a circle. One player chosen by 
teacher goes around inside, holds out his hand 
between two players and says, “Run for your 
supper.” The two run around opposite ways 
outside, being careful to go to the right when 
they meet. The one who first returns to the 
vacant place wins, and may start the next runners. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 

Two parallel lines, about 60 feet apart, are 
drawn to form the goals. The players are divided 
into two teams, the Blacks and the Whites, who 
stand facing each other and about five feet apart, 
near the center of the field. A cube, which has 
been painted black on three sides and white on 
the remaining three sides, is rolled on the floor 
between the two teams by the teacher. If the 


black side is uppermost when the cube stops, 
that team chases and tries to tag the other team, 
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which dashes immediately to a goal of safety 
beyond the line. All those who are tagged 
must join the opposing team and assist them in 
tagging. The teams come back to the center 
and the game is repeated. The side which has 
caught the greatest number of opponents in a 
stated length of time is the winner. 


Variation: 

This game may be varied by giving points for 
the tagging of opponents, one point being given 
to the chasers for each player tagged. The side 
having the greater number of points, gained in a 
given length of time, is the winner. 


ANIMAL CHASE. 


Two pens are marked at opposite ends of 
the playing area. All the players, except the 
catcher, are placed in one pen and divided into 
groups; each group is given the name of some 
animal. The catcher stands midway between 
the two pens and when he calls the name of an 
animal, all the players bearing that name must 
leave the pen and endeavor to reach the other pen 
without being caught. Should one be caught he 
becomes catcher and the catcher takes the name 
of the animal, otherwise the a must be 
catcher again. 


Variations: 

1. One or more catchers. 2. Players enter 
safety pen through improvised gateway, or cross 
center of playground through a restricted area. 


GARDEN SCAMP. 


This game is a great favorite with children. All 
but two of the players form a ring by clasping 
hands, the inclosure serving as the garden. Within 
this, one of the odd players who is assigned to be 
the scamp takes his place. The other odd player, 
the _— moves around on the outside of the 
circle. 

The gardener calls to the scamp inside, ‘‘Who 
let you in my garden?” and the scamp answers, 
“No one!” Whereupon he starts to run away, 
the gardener chasing him. The gardener must 
take the same path followed by the scamp, in 
and out under the arms of the players, who must 
lift their hands to let them pass. The gardener 
must also go through all of the movements per- 
formed by the scamp, who may jump “‘leapfrog” 
over any player in the circle, turn somersaults, 
crawl between the legs of a circle player, double 
unexpectedly on his path, circle around one of 
the players, or resort to any other device for 
making the chase difficult. If the scamp is 
caught, he becomes the gardener, and the gardener, 
joins the circle. The former scamp, now gardener, 
chooses a new scamp to go into the circle. 
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Should the gardener fail to follow in the exact 
path of the scamp, or to perform any of the feats 
or antics of the scamp, the gardener must at once 
join the ring, and the scamp then has the priv- 
ilege of choosing a new gardener. 


GRADE III. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 

The players are divided in two groups of equal 
members; each group stands on one of parallel 
lines, separated by a distance of about 5 feet. 
The lines should be midway between two goals. 
One group is named Black and the other White. 
The leader has a disk, one side of which is black 
and the other white; an eraser may serve as a 
disk. He throws the disk into the air; so that it 
will fall between the two lines. - If the black side 
comes up, the Black team runs for its goal and 
the White team gives chase, or vice versa. Who- 
ever is caught before reaching the goal becomes 
a member of the other group. 


Ditrcu Tua. 


The players are divided into two teams and 
stand on parallel lines, separated by a distance 
of one foot. At the leader’s command, all players 
reach across the ditch and endeavor to seize the 
hand of an opposing player and to pull him across 
the ditch. Team-mates may assist each other 
in pulling an opponent over the ditch or in retain- 
ing possession of their own players. At the end 
of two minutes the players are counted and the 
side that has the most players wins. 

There may be a tendency on the part of the 
players, after being pulled across the ditch, to 
permit themselves to be easily pulled back to 
their original team. The players may be elim- 
inated after being pulled across the ditch, although 
this is not the best method; rather, the leader 
should encourage loyalty to the team that gains 
possession of the player. Players return to their 
original sides at the beginning of each game. 
Variations: 

1. The leaders, or captains of the teams, each 
appoint a player to engage in an individual tug. 
The team wins that has the greatest number of 
players after all have pulled. The captains 
should alternate in first sending a player to the 
ditch. 2. Each team is divided into several 
groups. The members of each group line up 
behind their particular leader, grasping each 
other about the waist, and in this manner en- 
deavor to pull the opposing group across the 
ditch. Ifa group “breaks” the different parts 
may combine with other groups. 


Hitt 


One of the players is chosen to be It, and stands 
midway between two goals; all the other players 


stand on one of the goals. When It calls, ‘Hill, 
dill, come over the hill,’’ all the players run to the 
opposite goal. Those tagged assist in the tagging 
when the players again run across the playing 
area. The game continues until all are caught. 
The one first tagged becomes It for the next game. 
Variations: 

1. Players divide into two groups, each occu- 
pying a goal; they run in opposite directions at 
the command to ‘‘come over the hill.” 2. Two, 
three or four players join hands and, as a group, 
cross to the opposite goal. The taggers must 
form similar groups. 3. Enter or leave the 
goal through one or more gateways indicated by 
the space between two stones. 4. Taggers con- 
fined to an area between two parallel lines, about 
15 or 20 feet apart, in the center of the play-» 
ground. 

NEw YORK. 

Players are divided in two equal groups. Each 
group has a goal. After deciding among them- 
selves what occupation they will dramatize, one 
group starts toward the other calling, ““Here we 
come.” The other group answers, ““Where from?” 
The dialogue continues thus: ‘‘New York.” 
“What's your trade?” ‘“‘Lemonade.” “Show us 
some if you are not afraid.’”” Whereupon the 
advancing side stops and acts out such activities 
as making a cake, freezing ice cream, building a 
wall, etc. When the other side guesses what is 
being acted, the actors must run for their goal to 
be safe. All caught must stay with the chasing 
side. 

Buack Tom. 


Players are lined up in rank on a goal line fac- 
ing one who is chosen to be Black Tom. Black 
Tom says ‘‘Red Tom!’ ‘Blue Tom!” etc., and 
when “Black Tom”’ is said all players must run 
to another goal about 50 feet distant. Black 
Tom attempts to tag players en route. Any 
player caught assists Black Tom. Last player 
caught is new Black Tom. Only the original 
Black Tom calls out colors. 


CircLeE Kick BALL, 

Players form a circle, hands joined. A basket- 
ball is introduced at any part of the circle and 
the players kick the ball from one side to the 
other. The players may prevent the ball from 
passing to the outside of the circle, with their 
feet, limbs, or body, but must not break hands. 
The two players between whom the ball passes 
are eliminated. A player who kicks the ball 
overhead is also eliminated. Those who are 
eliminated may begin a new game, and play 
without elimination until the first circle has but 
five players remaining, when a new game is begun 
with all the players. 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Community History 


as a Grade Project 


By G. W. Diemer, President, Teachers College of Kansas City 


b|}N every school, rural or city, attention 
should be given to the history and develop- 
ment of the community. Several pur- 
poses are served by such a_historical 
study. The most important aim is that 
of giving the child a background of the struggles 
and hard work through which others before him 
have passed, making possible the advantages 
which he enjoys. Such knowledge and under- 
standing form the basis for a higher sense of 
loyalty to his community and an appreciation of 
his obligations as a citizen to contribute his part 
to community development. Such a study, if 
skilfully motivated, should build in the child a 
love for historical reading, which ensures eventu- 
ally that he will have an adequate understanding 
of the development of civilization and of democ- 
racy. 

Local history cannot be dissociated from state 
and national history. In it there is a reality and 
vividness not possible in the story of events 
further removed geographically. Every com- 
munity has an interesting and absorbing story, of 
which, properly presented, children never tire. 
As will be noted in the descriptions, there was 
abundant opportunity to teach the tool subjects. 
The opportunity was equally great to build 
character through the inculcating of such traits as 
initiative, leadership, co-operation and depend- 
ability. The emphasis both on subject-matter 
and character traits can be skilfully guided by 
the teacher in such a way as to direct the needed 
learnings. 

Material for the project was gathered in the 
community. If the interest of the children and 
the parents is once aroused it is remarkable how 
much material can be collected in a short space 
of time,—old newspapers, old letters, books, 
pamphlets, and heirlooms. One seventh and one 
eighth grade teacher and their classes wrote a 
history of the local community from the pupils’ 
interviews with old settlers. 

The activity described was carried out in a 
third grade. If modified or adapted, such a plan 
may be carried out with equal success in any 
grade. 

I. Initiation and Motivation: 

A. We placed on the bulletin board a large 

picture of Daniel Boone on a buffalo hunt. 


EARLY WAYS OF LIVING CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
VALUE OF THE ACTIVITY 


Teachers College of Kansas City 


No attention was called to it. During the 
intermission I saw some boys discussing it. 
During the morning exercise some child 
asked, ‘“‘Who is the man?” ‘What is he 
doing?” After that no one could answer. 
I then said, ““Would you like to read a story 
about this picture and find out who the man 
was and what he is doing?”’ 


We then presented the story “Daniel 
Boone” (Elson, Book III). Becoming so 
enthralled with this story we then began to 
saturate them with pioneer life and charac- 
ters through: 

“Little Lad of Long Ago” (Elson, Book ITT). 
“‘Soap-making in the Colonial Days.”’ 


. I then placed the early Kansas City books 
in the room. Some children immediately 
wanted to know if they could read from the 
new books. After investigating, they found 
they were about Kansas City. I asked, 
“How many would like to read these new 
books? Why do you think we should study 
early Kansas City?” We then began to 
read with these aims: 


B. 


| 
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1. Comparing old and new ways of living Buffalo hunt. This showed the‘ Indians 
and transportation. driving the buffaloes off a precipice. 
2. Dramatization of various characters. Pioneer life. This showed the pioneer, 
log-cabins, and various home-making 
II. Progress of Activity: duties. 
A. First Week | Covered wagon. This showed the cov- 
A. Firs 2ek: 
ered wagons crossing the prairie. 
Indians. 


Stage coach. This showed the more 


a. Discussions. modern means of transportation. 


b. Poems. (Original. Hiawatha.) 
ce. Co-operative composition as’ sum- (. An Exhibition of the Relics found in early 
mary. — Kansas City. 

d. Display table. As soon as the children heard that they 
Indian relics. were to study early Kansas City, and found 
Phe children were very much out that the Indians were its first dwellers, 
interested in bringing curios one brought a papoose doll and arrowheads. 
which they had at home for the After letting this child explain them to the 
display table. class I said, ‘‘What can we do with these 
—— things.” Immediately an exhibition was 
mentioned and a table was brought into 
the room for it. Each article brought in 
was named; the finding place and _ use 
described. This exhibition was visited by 
some upper-grade children who were much 

delighted with it. 


Pioneer Life in Missouri. 
a. Style of dress. 
b. Mode of living. 
c. Social etiquette of the day. 
d. Display table. 
Paper dolls representing dress of 


day. The exhibition included: 
Arrowheads. 
Third Week: Tomahawks. 
Mode of Transportation. Canoes (made from birch). 
a. Description of first vehicle and suc- Hand-beaded moccasins. 
cession of vehicles. Beads made from lion’s teeth. 
b. Travel in early days. Hand-carved silver bracelets and rings. 
ec. Time taken to cover certain distance. A papoose and an Indian-chief doll. 
d. Display table. Pictures of Indians, stage coaches and 
Models of early vehicles. all phases of pioneer life. 
J Books on trappers and Indian life. 
D. Fourth Week. 


Kansas City of yesterday and Kansas [V. Check-up: 
City of today. 


? A. Reading checks, true and false tests, com- 
a. Arrangement of both (streets and 


pletion tests, and spelling tests were used 


buildings) f 

oe or check-up purposes. 
b. Dress of both. ili 

e. Culture of both (schools, art, music). Reading checks: 


a. The children, after reading the story 


Il]. Display as Summary: one day, would be given questions to 


A. During these four weeks the children made this story. Ene 
very interesting early Kansas City booklets. answers were to be written in sen- 
In these booklets were the co-operative tences. 
compositions which the children had True and false tests, and completion 
written. These booklets were also illus- tests were given to the children, based 
trated with pictures of Kansas City of on the subject-matter in Miss Serl’s 
yesterday and Kansas City of today. Dec- “The Story of Kansas City.” 
orative covers were made for the booklets. — , 

Spelling tests were given for twenty 

B. A blackboard border was also worked out in words each week. These words were 
connection with this early Kansas City based on the needs of the children in 


project. It consisted of: studying: about early Kansas City. 


) 


a. 


h. 


One of the tests used for final check-up 
purposes follows: 


The Kaw Indians lived at the mouth 
of the Blue River, Brush Creek and 
Kansas rivers? 

The Indian children were given their 
names at the Buffalo Hunt, Green 
Corn Dance, War Dance? 

The first fur trader was—Daniel 
Boone, Felix Aubrey, John McCoy? 


. The name of the first warehouse was 


—Kansas City Warehouse, Chou- 
teau’s Warehouse, the Independence 
Warehouse? 

The furs were sent to—Leavenworth, 
St. Louis, Santa Fe? 


. The pioneers lived in frame houses, 


cottages, log cabins? 

The famous writer who visited 
Independence was—Abraham Lin- 
coln, Washington Irving, Robert 
Louis Stevenson? 

The council held over the Santa Fe 
Trail between the government and 
the Indians took place at Council 
Grove, Santa Fe, Kansas City? 
The stage coach line was started 
because it was more comfortable, 
faster, cost less? 

The first town settled was—The 
Town of Kansas? 


. The best boat on the river before the 


steamboats was—the keel-boat, the 
bullboat, the longhorn? 

The first name given to Kansas 
City was—City of Kansas, Kaws- 
mouth, Town of Kansas? 


. The most important position in early 


Kansas City was that of postmaster, 
wharfmaster, hotel-keeper? 

The Sante Fe trail markers were 
erected to show—the pioneers the 
way to Santa Fe, where the trail 
passed? 

Kansas City became a commercial 
center because of the steamboats, 
railroads, stagecoach? 

The first bridge across the Missouri 
river was called the Interstate Bridge, 
Hannibal Bridge, Kansas_ City 
Bridge? 


(The direction for the above test was 
as follows: 


(1) Write name, grade, and date on 
the paper. 

(2) Draw a line under the answer 
you think is correct. 
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(3) Work as well and as rapidly as 
you can.) 


V. Some of the Outcomes: 


A. Such subjects as reading, writing, spelling, 
arithmetic, language, handwork and art were 
highly stimulated due to the children’s 
strong purpose, and this resulted in effective 
learning on the part of the children. 


Reading. 


Greater facility in reading gained 
through the use of the test and supple- 
mentary material. 


Language. 


a. Oral Language. 


Ability to eliminate useless mate- 
rial and to speak to the point. 
Development of sentence sense. 
Enlargement of vocabulary. 
b. Written Language. 

Proper capitalization. 
Use of good sentences. 

Spelling. 


a. Learning of words needed for the 
study of early Kansas City, such as 
travel, buffalo, pioneer, log-cabin, 
herd, stage-coach, trail. 


Handwork and Art. 
a. Greater skill through making of the 
books and designing covers. 
Writing. 
a. Valuable practice in writing the early 
Kansas City booklets. 


. Most important of the learnings were in 


terms of the strengthening of such habits 
and attitudes as the following: 


Desirable conduct. 
Neatness. 

Co-operation. 

Promptness. 
Resourcefulness. 
Responsibility. 

Initiative. 

Friendliness to the Indians. 


. Judgment and thinking power were devel- 


oped by: 


Searching for material. 
Discriminating between important and less 
important points in reading. 
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Better Reading 


in the 


Country School 


By D. W. EMERSON AND LecTor Hackwortu, Northeastern State Teachers 
College, Tahlequah, Oklahoma 


| ODERN education demands the study and 
HWA | individual treatment of difficulties in the 
IVI school child. Whether they be the more 
Sea,3| serious ones of the atypical child or those 

“*~! of individual pupils, with certain of the 
curriculum subjects, the same procedure of 
diagnosis, analysis and remedial teaching is 
employed. When the so-called backward child 
is discovered in a class his problem becomes 
individual; it is segregated from the problems of 
the class as a whole and his treatment requires 
the utmost of skill and understanding on the part 
of the teacher. She must, with the greatest 
sympathy and through the co-operation of the 
child’s parents in conference and the help of her 
supervisor, analyze the trouble and proceed to the 
most effective remedial measures. Failures in 
reading are among the most prevalent of these 
troubles and as the causes are usually specific 
they can be diagnosed by the teacher who has 
made a study of reading difficulties. On the 
basis of her diagnosis, through tests and class- 
room observations, she may build her constructive 
procedure. 

Improvement in the teaching of reading, wide- 
spread now in the larger public school systems, is 
particularly applicable to the situation of the 
one-room school. The children in these isolated 
school groups are seriously handicapped by a 
dearth of good reading material and attractive 
books. ‘Their incentive to read is not as great as 
is that of the city child who is surrounded by 
street-car advertising, billboards, bulletins of 
all sorts, electric signs and window advertising. 
All of this type of material stimulates the child’s 
interest and his desire to read. Opposing this 
the country child’s everyday contacts fill him 
with a wealth of life experiences only waiting 
for expression through the medium of reading 
technic. Individual treatment of his ‘‘stumbling 
blocks” would give the pupil in the country 
school the needed impetus for the success of his 
educational journey. 

If a testing program in reading is to be success- 
ful it is very necessary that it be followed with 
various types of helpful teaching. The objective 
of remedial work is the removal of deficiencies 
but there must be some analysis of the particular 


causes of deficiency if the work is to be effec- 
tive. 

The following defects, diagnoses and remedial 
measures have proved to be quite helpful to many 
teachers of the Northeastern district of the State 
of Oklahoma. These teachers have worked 
directly under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of Northeastern State 
Teachers College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma. The 
authors of this article make no claim to origi- 
nality in these suggestions. Many of them are 
based on the findings of W. 8S. Gray’s ““Remedial 
Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis and Treat- 
ment,”’ pp. 12-20. Others represent a compila- 
tion of various readings as well as various dis- 
cussions with experts in the field of teaching of 
reading. Some of the suggestions, particularly 
the remedial suggestions, have come from teachers 
who have tried them and found them helpful. 


Lack of Interest. 


Diagnosis: Observation that child never reads 
during leisure time. 


Remedial Measures: 


1. Find child’s interest and select easy 
reading material related to this interest. 

2. Make child feel need of reading to 
carry on own interests, as radio, base- 
ball, stories. 

3. Create interest through browsing table 

supplied with attractive material in 

books and periodicals related to his 

interests. 

Commend slightest signs of improvement. 

Encourage bringing outside material to 

class. 

Arouse interest by telling part of the 

story. 

Center child’s attention by use of intro- 

duction. 

Give credit for outside reading. 

Keep wall charts of outside reading. 

Broaden outside interests. 


10. 


Inadequate Attention to Content. 


Diagnosis: By use of formal and informal tests 
on content of reading material. 
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Remedial Measures: 


~I 


10. 


Give informal tests for comprehension 
in connection with silent reading. 
Arouse interest in content by questions 
previous to reading. 

Have child know that content must be 
reproduced. 

Use interesting material within grasp of 
the child. 


Assign short selections sometimes 
divided into thought units. <A para- 
graph mounted with wider spaces 


between units than in ordinary print Is 
good to emphasize each thought unit. 
Ask pupils to read one paragraph at a 
time and tell what they have read. 
If pupil fails, question him to develop 
content. 
Use passages and questions cut from 
books and mounted on cardboard. Have 
pupils read silently and answer ques- 
tions. At first, study the questions 
before reading; later read passage first 
and then answer questions. 

Let pupils compete to find answers to 

questions. 

Read silently and plan dramatization. 

Arrange parazray h headings for material 

used. The familiar folk tales and fables 

are easily adapted for dramatization. 

Make definite assignments. 

a. Write out and bring to class five good 
questions on lesson. 

b. In ten sentences write briefly the 
story of the lesson. 

c. What persons are mentioned in the 
lesson? Which do you like best? 
Why? 

d. Make drawings of the pictures told 
in the story. 

e. Choose the best descriptive para- 
graph and tell why you chose it. 

f. Suggest other names for the story. 

g. Suggest another ending for the story. 


Ineffective Habits of Thinking. 


Diagnosis: 
reading material. 


Inability to form judgments on 
Inability to select impor- 


tant ideas or see relationships. 


Remedial Measures: 


Read to answer fact questions given 
before child begins to read. 

Train pupils to verify own answers. 
Read to answer thought questions. 
Have pupils select appropriate headings 
for paragraphs. 

Have pupils write topic sentences for 
paragraphs. 
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9. 


10. 


Summarize principal points in a story. 
Outline the story. 

Name parts or scenes of story prepara- 
tory to dramatization. 

Find climax of the story. 

Match headings and paragraphs. 


Repetitions, Omissions and Insertions. 


Diagnosis: Repeating words in oral reading. 
Losing place. Skipping lines. Leaving out 
words. Supplying words which change 


meaning or supplying words without chang- 
ing meaning. 


Remedial Measures: 


1. 


6. 
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Adjust material to pupil’s ability. 
mphasize thought-getting. 
Permit preparation before 
oral reading. 

Drill in recognition of groups of words. 
Work for reading without pauses, short 
complete sentences. 

Have pupils read a page orally and count 
errors. 

Have pupils read until they make an 
error to see how many lines they can 
read perfectly. 


requiring 


Narrow Span of Recognition. 
Diagnosis: By use of flash cards momentarily 


exposed. 


By concealing a line, then expos- 


ing it for a moment and observing how 
many words the pupil is able to recognize. 
Remedial Measures: 


1. 


2. 


Encourage much reading. 

Flash-card exercises—use phrases in- 
creasing the difficulty as each pupil is 
able to meet it. 

Pupil should learn common sight words 
as when, become, among, preferably in 
groups of words. 

Assign a unit short enough to suit the 
attention span of the reader. 

Reading material musf be easy and 
appeal to the instinctive interest of the 


child. 


Inadequate Training in Phonetics. 


Diagnosis: 


Inability to get new words by 


phonetic analysis. 


Remedial Measures: 


1. 


Begin with familiar words which come up 
in daily speech. 

Stress individual work. 

Phonie games. Drill on families. 

Word pronunciation drills. 

Teaching of phonics should be carried on 
in a separate period from the reading 
period. 


3. || 

4. 

3 

6. 4. 
5. 
i. 

i. 

a. 
4. 
5. 

= 

4. 

5. 
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Guessing Versus Accurate Recognition. 4. 


Write words missed on board in several 
Diagnosis: Observe stumbling over long or 


unfamiliar words. 


places and have pupil study them. 


5. Do not allow retarded pupils to answer 
Remedial Measures: in concert. ' 
6. Train pupils to be independent, yet to 
ask for help with difficult words. 
. reproduced. 7. Keep a list of individual difficulties as a 
2. Discover chief interest and correlate haga for remedial work 
clearly for the pupil the reading ability as : 
desire with the interest. Ineffective Kye Movements. 
3. Inerease vocabulary by: 


a. Having the pupils engage in discus- 
sions involving use of words in text, 
comparisons and contrasts of words. 

b. Planning vocabulary drill so that the 
interest of the entire group is secured ; 
all children profit by each child’s 
work; require silent reading before 
attempting oral. 

c. Special vocabularies studied in geog- 
raphy, history, arithmetic. 

d. Have pupils respond to roll call once 
a week with a new word learned from 


Diagnosis: Seat pupil in front of a good light. 
Take position before him, but enough to one 
side so as not to interfere with passage of 


light to his eyes. 


Have him hold book or 


reading material slightly below the level 
of his eyes. With this arrangement the 
pupil has no trouble in reading the material 
before him, and at the same time the teacher 
‘an see enough of the eye to observe its 
movements and thereby approximately to 
detect fixations. 


Remedial Measures: 


silent reading. 1. Lessen duration of pauses and reduce 

e. Insist on use of large dictionary when number of fixations. ; a. | ; 
desk copy is inadequate. A. Assign a quantity of simple reading. 

f. Practice using words in sentences. B. Increase span of recognition by giving 

g. Use of synonyms. flash-card drills and by using graded 

er ge ae purpose of phrase books, each containing ten 
enlarging vocabulary. phrases of the same length. 

i. Use phrase and sentence cards that C. Use typewritten selections of three 
give directions for action. kinds. 

j. Get pupil away from readers as a. Words written five letter spaces 
rapidly as possible, using railroad apart. Instruct pupils to read 
folders, newspapers, magazines and words in order without glancing 
advertising material. up. 

k. Word books kept by pupil. b. Words grouped together in 

1. Dramatization. thought units. Direct attention 

m. Booklets written about projects, let- to specific word or words causing 
ters written to people who helped trouble. Notice any evidence of 
with project. ineffective return sweeps and 

n. Paragraph cards with specific ques- irregular progression of atten- 
tions on the back. tion. 

ec. Words written one letter space 
Inaccuracy of Recognition. apart. Have pupils read for 
Diagnosis: Child reads haltingly and makes 
many mistakes which he can correct when 2. ‘Teacher may read while pupil attempts 
attention is called to error. to follow in own book. 
3. Underline phrases and thought groups 
Remedial Measures: as read. 
1. Use in sentences at close of period words 4. Have book far enough away from the 
which pupil failed to recognize accu- eyes. 

rately while reading. 5. Eliminate use of finger or other place- 

2. Print words which repeatedly give keeping devices. 
trouble on cards and use in quick 6. If proper habit of return sweep of eye 
perception drill. has not been learned, use typewritten 
3. Emphasize in drill words confused be- material with lines three spaces apart. 
cause of similarity of form. Use also 7. Supply word quickly when pupil hesi- 


in sentences. 


tates. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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An Evaluation 


of 


Arithmetic ‘Teaching 


By R. L. Morton, Ohio State University, Athens, Ohio 


would say, chaos. Sometimes, I admit, 
the status of this subject appears chaotic 
to me; and then I wonder whether the 
chaos is not inme rather than in the con- 
dition of the subject. 

Arithmetic, as it appears in the American 
public school, is a dynamic subject. There is 
little that is static about it. Much of the instruc- 
tional material which we used last year is not 
good enough for this year’s pupils. The technics 
which we employed a year ago are in many 
instances out of date. Progress is witnessed, too, 
in the gradation of accepted curricular materials, 
in the precise placing of units of subject-matter. 
Confusion is but natural, for the leaders do not 
always agree as to what is good practice; and the 
followers, in as far as they know of the differences 
among the leaders, find decisions difficult to form. 
This condition, coupled with the fact that the 
leaders are often misunderstood, can hardly be 
expected to result in a condition of perfect order 
and harmony. 

For many of the elements of the arithmetic 
curriculum teaching technics, based upon the 
outcomes of scientific investigation, can be 
arranged. Scientific investigation has helped 
greatly in selecting the curricular materials and 
in placing them in better positions. Where 
scientific investigation fails us, educational the- 
ory carries us on. These two—scientific investi- 
gation and educational theory—enable us to select 
and organize our curriculum and to decide upon 
our teaching plans. 

Both the scientific study of educational prob- 
lems and educational theory have made progress 
in the present century. Consequently, the best 
of our present educational practices differ from 
those of three decades ago almost, if not quite so 
much, as the best of today’s means of transpor- 
tation and communication differ from those prev- 
alent at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
Unfortunately, we do not need to go into the 
past to trace the development of present practices. 
The various stages are with us today. Whether 
one be primarily concerned with the course of 
study or with methods of teaching, one can find 


in the schools today arithmetical instruction at 
the 1900 level, the 1910 level, the 1920 level and 
the 1930 level of what constitutes or has consti-* 
tuted the most enlightened and the most effec- 
tive educational procedure. 

A number of years ago the elements of the four 
fundamental operations were taught through 
the use of tables, tables of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Three of these have 
almost disappeared. The fourth, the multiplica- 
tion tables, are with us still. 

The notion seems to prevail in many commu- 
nities that the best way to learn the multiplication 
combinations is through the serial memorizing of 
tables. Frequently, these are taken up in the 
order of the size of the multipliers, first the one’s, 
then the two’s, then the three’s, until finally the 
twelve’s are reached. The assignment, so con- 
ceived, embraces 78 combinations or 144 facts. 

There are several objections to this procedure. 
In the first place, the combinations are not used 
in this tabular arrangement. When I multiply 
46 by 7, I need to know seven six’s and seven 
four’s. I waste time and increase the probability 
of errors, especially in carrying, if I must think 
“seven one’s are 7, seven two’s are 14, seven 
three’s are 21, seven four’s are 28, seven five’s 
are 35, seven six’s are 42,” in order to react cor- 
rectly to the seven-times-six stimulus. We all 
agree that there must be a more direct association 
between seven times six and forty-two if we are 
to be efficient multipliers. If the multiplication 
combinations are first learned in tables, they 
must be relearned before they will function effec- 
tively in examples in which they occur in a mis- 
cellaneous order. 

Learning the combinations by tables also fails 
to take full advantage of the similarity of the 
two facts for:a given combination and of the 
close relationship between the facts of multipli- 
cation and those of division. The best time to 
learn nine fours seems to be right in the same 
lesson in which the product of four nines is 
learned. Likewise, this seems to be the best time 
to learn the number of fours in thirty-six and the 
number of nines in thirty-six. Learning these 


facts by tables, on the other hand, separates 


ARITHMETIC is in a state of flux; some 7 
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widely the learning of 4x 9= 36 and 9x 4=36, and 
it also fails to indicate the close functional relation- 
ship existing between multiplication and division. 

Learning tables in serial order, also, usually 
fails to grade the material in the order of its dif- 
ficulty. Do you remember how easy it was to 
learn the one’s, the two’s, the five’s, the ten’s, and 
the eleven’s, excepting 11 x lland12x11? And 
do you remember the struggles of yourself and 
others when commanded to “say the seven’s’’? 
Whatever use we eventually may, or may not, 
make of the recent studies of the difficulty of 
multiplication combinations, we shall probably 
not hesitate to admit that children find it easier 
to remember that two five’s are ten, than that 
seven eight’s are fifty-six. 

The fourth and final objection which I wish to 
urge against the older plan of memorizing the 
tables in serial order is the formerly almost uni- 
versal, and still too prevalent, practice of going 
to 12x12. David Eugene Smith tells us that 
this custom was imported from England some 
three centuries ago and that there it was justified 
on the ground that since there are twelve pence 
in a shilling, one should know the number of, 
pence in two shillings, three shillings. The 
eleven’s presumably were included to make the 
system complete.’ Since there are 12 things in a 
dozen and 12inchesin a foot, we certainly need to 
teach a few twelve’s, say from 2 x 12 to 6x 12 
and adding 12 x 12 when needed, but we do not 
need to load them on pupils struggling with the 
basic combinations up to9 x 9. If we stop with 
9x9, we reduce the number of combinations 
to be learned from 78 to 45. Of the 45, those 
involving one, two, or five are admittedly easy. 
This leaves a more difficult group of 21. The 
wise third- or fourth-grade teacher will center her 
attention largely on these 21 and will get much 
better results. 

We have here an interesting illustration of 
several levels of educational progress. Some 
still have the multiplication tables memorized 
serially from 1x1 to 12x12. Others have 
reduced the assignment until it is limited to 
9x9 or 10x 10 but teach the tables in serial 
order. A third group departs from the table 
arrangement, recognizes varying degrees of dif- 
ficulty among the combinations, and teaches 
them in a far more efficient manner. 

A second interesting and instructive illustra- 
tion of varying stages of progress in the teaching 
of arithmetic is found in division with integers. 
The older, and still prevalent, plan provides that 
short division shall be taught before long divi- 
sion. Lest I be misunderstood, let me state 
then when I refer to short and long division I 


1Smith, Dayid Eugene. The Progress of Arithmetic in the Last 
Quarter of a Century. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1923. pp. 43-44. 


refer to the form in which the work of solving a 
division example is carried out and not to the 
size of the divisor. Suppose, for example, that 
I am dividing 635 by 8. In doing this example 
by short division I must subtract an invisible 56 
from a visible 63, think “how many eights in 75” 
with only the 5 of the 75 visible and subtract an 
invisible 72 from a partially visible 75. This is 
hard, very hard, for third- and fourth-grade 
pupils. How much easier it is when all the quan- 
tities concerned are set down on paper where 
they can be seen! At its best, division is diffi- 
cult for many beginners. Good teaching may 
not make it easy, but certainly good teaching 
will make it easier.” 

Many elementary teachers and their super- 
visors seems to accept without question the 
decrees of custom which state that early work in 
division should be presented in the short form. 
To be sure, much of the responsibility rests upon 
the textbook writers who should know better. 
Teachers blame the textbooks, seeming to think 
that no departures from what is printed therein 
are proper. They are also wont to state that 
supervisors and superintendents dictate what 
their teaching procedures shall be. The super- 
visors and superintendents tell me, on the other 
hand, that the typical classroom teacher expects 
to be told just what to do and how to doit. They 
insist that teachers with novel ideas of their own 
are rare and that they would welcome critical 
suggestions and thought-provoking recommen- 
dations. Wherever the responsiblity for this ultra- 
conservative practice may lie, the country needs 
a generation of classroom teachers who will get 
abreast and keep abreast of progress in teaching 
and who will contribute their bit toward the 
development of better technics. 

We have given but one suggestion of progress 
in the teaching of division. The good teacher 
will not only consider thoughtfully the question 
of long division versus short division, but she 
will also be concerned with the analysis of divi- 
sion into its component difficulties and with the 
presentation of a graded series of lessons which 
will introduce these difficulties one at a time as 
far as this is possible. 

Ten years ago, G. M. Wilson in a survey of the 
social and business uses of arithmetic discovered 
that about 96 per cent of all the fractions used in 
problems collected from ordinary social and busi- 
ness practices were included in the list, one-half, 
one-fourth, three-fourths, one-third, two-fifths 
and four-fifths.* In view of this fact, questions 

2See, also, Morton, R. L. Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades. 
Boston: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1927. pp. 167-169. 


8Wilson, G. M. A Survey of the Social and Business Uses of Arith- 
metic. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1919. 
62 pp. Out of print. (Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Contributions to Education No. 100.) 
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have been raised regarding the propriety of 
requiring pupils in the elementary school to add, 
subtract, multiply, and divide fractions of infre- 
quent occurrence in out-of-school affairs. Of 
course, we would not limit our instruction in 
fractions to the list of ten quoted from Wilson. 
This list includes eighths and fifths, but it does 
not include five-eighths, seven-eighths, and three- 
fifths. We would give these as much attention as 
the other eighths and fifths. Certainly, we should 
also include one-sixth and five-sixths. Others 
which occur but which are promptly reduced to 
lower terms include two-fourths, two-sixths, 
three-sixths, four-sixths, two-eighths, four- 
eighths, and six-eighths. In expressing measure- 
ments of lengths and diameters in hardware 
stores and machine shops, we use sixteenths, 
thirty-seconds, and sometimes  sixty-fourths. 
When we add and subtract fractions we get 
tenths, twelfths, fifteenths, twenty-fourths, thir- 
tieths, and other divisions which will receive a 
limited share of our attention. Pupils will have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with sev- 
enths and ninths when they study the primary 
facts of division. 

We do not know yet just what curricular mate- 
rial should be included for practice in the opera- 
tions with fractions, but it is good psychology 
and good sense to approximate, at least, out-of- 
school business and social practices. Perhaps a 
significant reason for the deplorable lack of 
understanding of fractions and the operations 
with them on the part of seventh-grade pupils 
who have studied them, as revealed by Schorling 
and others, lies in the fact that a considerable 
portion of the practice is provided through the 
use of examples and problems which are mean- 
ingful to neither the teacher nor the pupils.’ 

There is no more striking illustration of levels 
of progress in arithmetic teaching than in the 
selection and use of problems. When I speak of 
problems, I mean arithmetical situations in 
which one must first decide what operations to 
perform in contrast to those arithmetical situa- 
tions in which the operations to be performed 
are indicated. Problems are sometimes called 
“word problems,” ‘“‘story problems,” or ‘‘verbal 
problems.” 

There are several criteria of a good problem. 
The more important may be listed briefly: 

1. Reality. Good problems are real. They are 
such as occur, or at least might occur, in the ordi- 
nary experiences of the pupils and those with 
whom they are associated. 

2. Interest. Good problems are interesting. 
They deal with situations which appeal to children. 


4A detailed description of the teaching of fractions is found in Mr. 


Morton's book, T’he Teaching of Arithmetic in the Intermediate Grades, 
pages 107-207. 
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3. Language. Good problems are well written. 
The terms and expressions used are those which 
the pupils can understand. 

4. Relation to other work. Good _ problems 
provide opportunities for practicing the technics 
which have recently been the object of attention. 
Space is insufficient for a full discussion of these 
criteria. We can illustrate defects in problems 
by a few selections from textbooks, syllabi, and 
examinations. 

There is first that large group of problems 
whose answers had to be known before the prob- 
lems could be written. By their very nature, 
they are unreal. Consider these: 

Jack has saved $2.75. His older brother has 
saved 3 times as much. How much have both 
saved? 

Mr. James put 25% of his salary in the bank. 
If he put $55 in the bank each month, what is 
his monthly salary? 

A train runs 8.5 hours at the rate of 43.5 miles 
per hour. How far does it run? 

If 4/5 of my age is 12 years, what is my age? 

The sum of three numbers is 144. One of the 
numbers is half as large as the other and the 
third number is 48. Find each of the two num- 
bers whose relation is given. 

Our electric light bill for February was $1.95. 
For May it was 2/3 as large. What was the bill 
for May? 

No one of these problems would occur outside 
the schoolroom. We solve problems to find 
answers to really pertinent questions. We do 
not solve such artificial concoctions made by one 
who started with the answers. 

The following arithmetical absurdity occurred 
on a state teachers’ examination three years ago: 

A farmer sold two horses for $96 each. On 
one he lost 1/7 of the cost, on the other he gained 
1/7 of the cost. (a) How much did he gain or 
lose by the transaction? (b) What per cent did 
he gain or lose? 

A recent eighth-grade examination list contains 
this: 

The interest at 4% for 2 years, 3 months ona 
certain principal is $31.50. Find the principal. 

In addition to the fact that the principal was 
known before the interest could be calculated, 
this problem is unreal since simple interest is 
ordinarily not allowed to run for two years and 
three months. 

Many problems included in pupils’ assign- 
ments are unreal in the sense that the last one is 
—they do not correctly reflect business and 
social practices. The same list from which the 


interest problem was quoted directs the pupil to 

write a promissory note, giving the amount, the 

rate, the date, the time, the payee, and the payer. 

In actual experience, people use printed forms 
(Continued on page 63) 


Mothering Day 


By HELEN M. REYNOLDS 


(MorTHER sils in a low chair, her favorite maga- 
zine in her lap. At the left of the stage, near the 
center, is a high-backed chair. A small table near 
this holds a book or two. A workbasket stands on 
the other side. At the right of the stage, facing it 
from the audience, a door opens into the dining- 
room; at the left, one leads to the street.) 


CHARACTERS. 
MorTHER. 
FATHER. 
LITTLE JANE (the youngest). 
MARGARET (twelve years old). 
Tom (about fifteen years old). 
SUSAN (ten years old). 


MorHer: What a quiet, restful hour with my 
magazine! My family really does understand 
how to keep Mother’s Day! With the lovely 
springtime calling me into my garden and all the 
spring sewing calling from my workbasket the 
hours go very quickly and my magazine was still 
unopened. I think father must have helped 
plan this. The children insisted that they were 
going to wash the dishes after dinner and set the 
table all in readiness for our Sunday night supper. 
How quiet they are! I’ve not heard even the 
rattle of the silver for a long time. They seem 
to be longer than usual in their ‘‘clearing away.” 
Father and Jane should be back soon, too, from 
their visit to Grandmother. She will be glad 
that she had her visit on Mother’s Day too! 
This having a day all our own is a pleasant thing 
for mothers. I wonder just how it began? 


(Steps are heard in the hall. FatHer and 
JANE enter.) 


FaTHER: Heigh-ho! Here we are again, 
Mother. 

JANE: Yes,and Grandmother was so pleased 
to see us, and she liked the little pink geranium 
so well. She said she was glad it was Mother’s 
Day, because we were sure to come to see her. 
She laughed when she said that. It really was a 
joke, wasn’t it, Mother, for father and I always 
go to see her every Sunday afternoon. She told 
me to tell you she was coming to spend the day 
with you on Wednesday if that is convenient. Is 
it convenient, Mother? 

Moruer: Yes, Jane, very convenient. 

JANE: Then I must be sure to get home early 
on Wednesday to see her. 

FaTHER: Where is all the rest of the family? 


Moruer: I was just wondering that myself. 
Those dishes must have been washed long ago 
and the table set for supper, too! Some plans 
must be under way! Jane, I believe you look a 
bit guilty. 


(JANE looks at FATHER and smiles, trying to 
look quite unconscious. FatTuEr looks expectantly 
toward the dining-room door. From the dining- 
room suddenly come sounds of smothered laughter 
and cries of “Sh, sh.” A resounding rap is 
heard on the door of the dining-room. JANEruns to 
open the door, while MOTHER in surprise rises from 
her chair. FATHER seems to be in the secret and 
stands beside MOTHER to view the procession which 
enters. First comes Susan carrying, draped over 
both hands, a beautiful scarf. Behind her comes 
Tom bearing a footstool. Neat follows litile JANE, 
who has slipped into the line, with a pot of daffodils 
she has found ready for her just inside the dining- 
room door, followed by MARGARET bearing a cake. 
When the door is opened by JANE there is a hearty 
shout from:) 


Tom: A celebration for Mother’s Day! 

FaTHER: Hear, hear! We all do celebrate 
Mother’s Day! 

Susan: Come, Mother dear, you must sit 
upon this throne. (While she speaks she gives 
to FaTHER the gay scarf with which he covers the 
high-backed chair. Susan leads Moruer to the 
chair.) 

MorTuHER (smiling upon the group and speaking 
with great ceremony): My dear family, is it not 
enough that you relieve me of all work after our 
feasting and grant to me a long quiet hour for my 
reading? But I welcome you all in this celebra- 
tion. What is now to befall me? 

Susan: Oh, Mother dear, there are many 
things about Mother’s Day that we think you 
have never dreamed of! Father, you tell her 
the strange story that you read in the huge ‘‘Book 
of Days.” 

FatTHEeR: You think, dear madam, that the 
celebration of your special day is a modern mat- 
ter, but long ago in the days of great, great 
grandmother in old England, in early springtime 
there was set aside a Sunday for ‘Mothering 
Day.” On that Sunday, the little maid who had 
gone from her home in the village to work in the 
great house on the hill, the boy from the cottage 
apprenticed to the silversmith in the town, the 
schoolboy from the great house, off at boarding 
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school—all came home to see their parents, 


especially to see the mother. Each one brought 
with him a trinket, a little gift, for his mother. 
So your children today have brought their ‘‘trin- 
kets.”’ Mine is the scarf which Susan has spread 
upon the throne of the mother of this house. 

Moruer: I wondered only today while Isat 
here so quietly resting by myself just when the 
thought of this day arose. I had no notion that 
dear great, great grandmother, whose picture 
hangs upon our walls, once celebrated, too, her 
“Mothering Day.” I am grateful, John, for the 
beautiful scarf that decorates my throne. 

Tom: I’m sure, Mother, that you are not 
quite comfortable upon your lofty throne until 
I kneel and place beneath your feet the footstool 
which I have made myself. It is of strong fir 
wood from the forests, made with copper nails 
hand-hammered, with a silk covering well padded 
as a rest for your tired feet. 

Mortuer: Thank you, my son. It will be 
pleasant to think of your labors when I stop to rest 
and find this footstool ready for my use. 

JANE: My “trinket,” Mother, is a growing 
one—daffodils just unfolding. Long weeks ago 
Margaret helped me plant the little dry brown 
bulbs. We left them a long time as the bulbs 
began to grow and the green stalks and buds 
appeared. I’m glad now I did not neglect 
them. 

Moruer: Place them here upon the table, 
Jane. We shall all enjoy them. Iam glad that 
they are just opening. For many days they will 
give us pleasure. We'll all remember the care 
you and Margaret gave them. 

Susan: My “trinket,’’ Mother, is just some- 
thing made with my hands, a tiny little holder 
of linen worked with your initials and padded 
softly to save your hands when you pour the tea 
and the teapot is very hot. I have written on 
this old-time scroll a poem which I found. It 
made me think of you. It is written by Anna 
Hempstead Branch. I would like to say it for 
you. 

Morner: I shall be glad to listen, my 
child. 

Susan (recites poem very thoughtfully 
with appreciation, looking at her mother): 


HER HANDS. 
“My mother’s hands are cool and fair, 
They can do anything. 
Delicate mercies hide them there 
Like flowers in the spring. 


and 


When I was small and could not sleep, 
She used to come to me, 

And with my cheek upon her hand 
How sure my rest would be. 
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For everything she ever touched 
Of beautiful or fine, 

Their memories living in her hands 
Would warm that sleep of mine. 


Her hands remember how they played 
One time in meadow streams, 
And all the flickering song and shade 
Of water took my dreams.” 
—Anna Hempstead Branch. 


Moruer: Those are very lovely thoughts, 
Susan. Ever since your father gave me my 
little red “‘Book of Modern Verse’’ I have known 
and reread many times those “Songs to My 
Mother.” They are my “lessons.” Do you know 
why I say that, children? 


(Children do not answer. They look a bit puz- 
zled, smile at each other and at father.) 


MarGarRet: I think we do, Mother. Father 
did not tell you all the tales he found in the 
great “‘Book of Days,” all the stories of long-ago 
Mothering Day. Upon the table stands a Sim- 
nel cake which I have made for you, and I will 
relate its story. Long years ago in old England 
in the days when people had no surnames, only 
first names, in a little country place there lived 
a good man Simon and his wife, Nelly. They 
were left alone in their cottage. Their children 
were married and living in cottages of their own 
but all were coming to visit on ‘‘Mothering Day.” 
The two old people wished to prepare a feast 
worthy of their coming but they had little to do 
with and were quite troubled to know what they 
could prepare. 

Simon said, ‘“There’s still a little fine flour 
made from our good wheat, ground for us by the 
good miller.” 

“Yes,” said Nelly, ‘‘and there is still some of 
the dried fruit saved from our Christmas pudding. 
We have eggs, too, from our own hens. Yes, I 
think we can have a real feast.’’. 

So she broke the eggs into her largest bowl, 
stirred in the treasured fine, white flour and the 
fruit saved from the plum pudding. 

“Now it’s well stirred and all ready to be 
boiled,” said Nelly. 

“Boiled,” said Simon. 
should be baked.” 

“No, indeed,” said Nelly. ‘‘It must be boiled.”’ 

Sad to say the two old people could not agree. 
Simon knew it must be baked and Nelly was sure 
that baking would ruin it. They quarreled long 
and. loudly, forgetting all about the coming of 
their children and the expected feast. All at 
once the good wife laughed. 

foolish we are,” Nelly said. ‘‘Here we 
are quarreling and the pudding is not yet ready 
(Continued on page 62) 


“What an idea. It 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


“MOTHER READING TO CHILDREN” 
Painted by GEORGE DE Forest BrusH 


HIS painting by a notable American 
artist may be interpreted as the story 
hour. As the late afternoon light seeps 
Wj away from the window and the long- 
I fingered shadows of winter’s early twilight 
steal across the floor, in a living-room, mellow 
with that elusive patina with which the serenity 
and happiness of family life may tone its dwelling, 
a mother has gathered her 
family about her for a 
story before tea. We 
know that she has selected 


Lydia Field Emmet, whose portrait of 


his palette is famous. The deep-moving spirit 
uality which shines from this canvas is the quality 
which has made Mr. Brush’s studies of mother- 
hood so significantly beautiful. His _repeti- 
tion of the family as a subject, the models, 
members of his own family, and the graceful, 
well-balanced composition of all his paintings 
are retrospective of the Renaissance masters. 
The American Indian 
was the first theme to 
stimulate Mr. Brush’s 


a most delectable tale for 
this occasion, and the 
sharing of the gentle inti- 
macy of this hour is a 
thing precious beyond 
words for the little group. 
The rich, deep texture of 
the mother’s red-brown 
velvet blouse is delightful 
to touch, and there is 
mystery and wonder in 
the filmy russet trans- 
parency of her overskirt 
against the mahogany- 
colored fabric beneath. 
And in the richness of her 
soft brown hair, so simply 
dressed, the warm red 
lights glint through. Her 
baby, winsome and ap- 
pealing from her hair of 
softest gold to the tiny 
curling baby toes so deli- 
cately pink against the 
yellow blanket, finds 
security within the circle 


her niece is reproduced on our cover, is dis- 
tinguished as a painter of American chil- 
dren. Her understanding of their moods, 
her skill in interpreting their backgrounds 
and the grace her work expresses in com- 
position and color, combine to give her 
portraits rare charm. 

Miss Emmet is an American, now living 
in New York City. She was born in New 
Rochelle, New York, and studied in Paris 
uith Bougereau. In this country, she 
studied with William Chase, Frederick 
MacMonnies, Kenyon Cox and H. Siddons 
Mowbray. Her work has been awarded 
many medals, ranging in time from the 
Chicago Exposition to the Philadelphia 
Bok Prize, and including awards at the 
Atlanta Exposition, the Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, the National 
Academy of Design, and successive prizes 
at Newport exhibitions of art. 

We are indebted to Miss Emmet for the 
privilege of sharing her conception of the 
flowerlike quality of a child. 


interest and a study of 
these early canvases 
reveals a closeness of 
handling which resulted 
from the influence of 
Gerome under whom he 
studied in Paris. As his 
interest in portraiture 
increased we notice a 
broadening of his technic 
and he set out to develop 
a perfection of expression 
for subjects of 
motherhood and_ child- 
hood, which were near- 
est his heart. These inti- 
mate models have been so 
frequently repeated that 
there is about all his 
paintings the same qual- 
ity of quiet tenderness, 
self-control and human 
understanding in the ex- 
pression of the mother’s 
personality combined with 
the healthful, happy win- 
someness of the babies. 


of her mother’sarms. Itis a peace shared equally 
by the two little sisters who listen at the mother’s 
knee. For one the narrative is all-absorbing; she 
follows the thread of the tale with her quiet logic 
and waits eagerly for “‘what happens next.”’ For 
the other child the story is but the gateway to a 
land of pixies and elves of her own creation. She 
is happy in the fullness of her mother’s presence, 
but by her eyes we know that she is hidden away 
in the deep woods, a-frolicing with fairies. 

This painting is typical of the best work of 
George de Forest Brush. It is done in a very low 
key, with the warm browns and greens for which 


The study of George de Forest Brush’s work is 
singularly well suited to May art appreciation 
because of its implications for American Child 
Health Day and Mother’s Day. It is also a 
significant choice this year, as 1930 marks the 
first extensive exhibition of this distinguished 
American portrait painter’s work, held at the 
Grand Central Galleries, New York City. Our 
selection, ‘‘Mother Reading to Children,” owned 
by Mrs. Francis Sydney Smithers, was one of 
fifty paintings shown at this time; an exhibition 
which summed up George de Forest Brush’s 
career in remarkable completeness. 
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MOTHER READING TO CHILDREN 
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Painted by George de Forest Brush 
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E often envy the city child’s opportunities 
| for art study; the museums, parks, and 
shops. Merchandise from foreign and 

| domestic craftsmanship expresses the best 

in design and color that the ‘field of art 
in industry offers. But ask these town-bred 
children to develop something new and original in 
art. Compared with the country child, the city 
youngster hardly has a fairchance. Influenced so 
much by the thoughts and products of others, he 
is led to copy rather than create. 

The country child, with only nature to draw 
upon for ideas and inspiration, creates from 
pure joy, puts into his 
work an impulse that 
we may well envy. 
And what a store of 
material his source offers; 
flowers, weeds, butter- 
flies, quaint scenes and 
animal life. We need in 
‘our art classes this 
month to restore the 
spirit of outdoors to the 
city, so far as is possible. 

Perhaps no creature gives more pleasure than 
the delicately pigmented butterfly; it lends grace 
to any illustration or project. Let us plan to 
make it the unit of design for much of our May 
work. This butterfly unit may be simply cut of 
colored paper or of folded papers for a multiple of 
one kind. It may be cut from tinted paper, 
painted, and pasted upon the study of some flower, a 
rose, tulip, geranium or lily. It may be added to 
the decoration on a gift card, basket or illustration 
of blossoms. It may be the subject for a repeat- 
ing border on booklets or a blackboard frieze. 

This is the month of baskets, whether they be 
for sweets or for flowers. We offer on the accom- 
panying pages two patterns for basket develop- 
ment. These, upon study, will show the wide 


tion. 


range and possibility for individual expression in 
decoration. 


A pattern for the base may be given 


in (hildhood 


With Maytime for Inspiration 


By Louise D. TEssin 


Miss Tessin is prepared to offer AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD readers personal help with 
the art problems of the school. 
stating grade or age of pupils, addressed 
to her in care Milton Bradley Company, 
74 Park Street, Springfield, Mass., will 
receive her prompt and experienced atten- 


to pupils to build the rest of their basket upon. 
These lend themselves also to cut-paper, crayon, 
stencil and painted decorations. A wide assort- 
ment should result from the designs of a single class. 

With vacation approaching there will be a de- 
mand for summer aprons and frocks with pockets. 
So many of our readers liked the pocket designs 
of a past issue that we are offering a new set of pat- 
terns in this number. These will give ideas for 
developing original outlines in simple embroidery. 

A trip to the country or seashore requires a 
needlebook, so here we have one that will teach 
artistic craftsmanship. These may also be made 
by club groups, and in the 
fall for the holiday season. 

Cutting units from 
folded paper produces 
clean, professional and 
interesting results. Cut- 
paper designs can be as 
many and varied as those 
carried out in crayon and 
paints. Let us start with 
single units, then those 
connected in the folding, 
and last those made up of a simple color scheme. 
Designs of.this nature will develop skill in measur- 
ing, cutting, pasting and neatness. Plananapplica- 
tion of this problem to paper table mats or runners, 
booklets, blackboard borders and window boxes. 

Every little girl likes to make paper dolls. Just 
think of making one’s own, and what colored 
papers, wallpaper and picture cut-outs may do 
in developing beautiful dresses for such a doll! 
These are the paper dolls I used to make when I 
was a little girl and had all of my father’s dis- 
carded wallpaper sample books and his old paint 
box to design costumes with. 

Expensive material is not necessary for artistic 
results. Inspiration and happy enthusiasm make 
for successful classroom effort and the child who 
creates is the one who is allowed to express his 
own thoughts and fancies. 
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BUTTERFLIES IN MAY 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
APPLICATION OF 

CUT OuT BUTTERFLIES. 
GREETING CARD... 
PLACE CARD BASKET 
ILLUSTRATIONS. BOOKLET 
PEN WIPER 


HOW TO MAKE 
THE 
BUTTER FLY 


COOK BOOK 
CARRIE-LOU 


LOVISE 
TE SSIN 
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BUTTERFLY BORDER PATTERNS 
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Upon a folded paper, design butterfly wings 
with a pattern of lines and spots on one upper and 
lower wing (A). 


For butterfly, which has both wings bent up 
from mounting, as (B), design pattern with body 
(A). For butterfly that is to appear in profile 
when mounted, as (C), design pattern minus 
body (D). In the latter case the body is painted 
on the picture and the wings mounted upon the 


body so that both sections of wings are free. 
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Suggestions for coloring may be taken from photographs of 
real butterflies in magazines and books. 


Trace pattern of lines on other half of butterfly by holding 
up to window. Also, carry out the tracing on the back of the 
wings. Paint spots and sections of yellow butterfly in tones 
of deeper yellow, orange, brown, blue-violet and white. But- 
terflies may be cut from pale colored papers, as yellow, orange, 
tan, blue and violet. 
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DESIGNING A TRIANGULAR MAY BASKET 


6X9 PAPER 
FOLD LINE THRU 
CENTER. AND 

MARK MIDOLE. 


TRACE PATTERN 
OF TRIANGLE 
AGAINST DOTTED 
LINE, MATCHING 
CENTERS. 


4_ FOLD SQUARE 
OF PAPER 


2.3. THEN 
SKETCH AND CUT 
PATTERN FOR 
SIDES OF BASKET. 
© WAS DESIGNED 
on 4,70N 5. 
8. ADD FLAP To 
RIGHT SIDE OF 
LOWER SECTION 
ON EACH SIDE 
OF BASKET. 


Cut OUT BASKET 
AND FOLD DOTTED 
LINES. PASTE 
SIDES TOGETHER. 

ADD HANDLES, 


TESSIN 7~ DECORATE 
WITH DESIGN 

CUT FROM WALL 
PAPER OR 
ADVERTISEMENT, 
OR OF CUT 
COLORED PAPER 9, 
6_is PAINTED 
DESIGN WITH 


4 CUT IRREGULAR 


@ 


CUTTING 


PATTERN FOR PATTERN 

BASKET THREE 

SIDES TIMES ABOUT 
TRIANGULAR 


BASE 


HANDLES ‘ A DECORATION 


MAY BE PASTED 
OVER CONNECTION 
OF HANDEES AT Top 


THESE BASKET SIDES MAY BE ARRANGED IN SAME MANNER ABOUT A 24% 2% INCH SQ. BASE. 
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THE MAY BASKET WITH APPLIED DESIGN 
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LOVISE 
TESSIN 


PATTERN 
For 3-4-§ 
SIDED 
BASE 
BASKETS 


FINISHED 
BASKET 


PATTERN FOR 
SCALLOPED TOP EDGE 


Size of basket side, 2’ x 23’. Plan on three, four or five sides, with 

extra 3”’ flap at one end (A) and along base (B). 


If top is to be scalloped, cut pattern for same (C) from scratch paper; 
trace across each section at top (D), and cut out entire pattern. Sides 
may be decorated with motifs of cut, colored paper (E), wall paper (D), 
painted borders, stick-printing (F), or stenciling (G). Decorate before 
pasting sides of basket together and pasting to base. 


Fold sides and flaps on dotted lines, paste sides together, spread paste 
on lower flaps and secure to base. 


Plan pattern for basket, as (H), with appropriate base. A pattern in 
this form may be hectographed on colored construction paper for further 


decoration by pupils. 
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GAY POCKETS FOR VACATION APRONS 


Pockets may be of same light-colored 
material as apron or of another color, and 
perhaps bound with bias binding at top. 

Before sewing pockets to garment, 
trace design in place on apron and em- 
broider in simple outline stitch in one or 
more appropriate colors. If two pockets 
are placed on apron, make one design the 
reverse of the other. 

Allow for extra 1” at top and 3” on all 
edges when cutting pocket. Outline 
embroidery lines A and B. Baste edges 
under and hem top of pocket. Baste 
pocket into place over embroidered 
design. Sew down securely by hand or 
machine: Then embroider an outline on 
the apron immediately against edge of 
pocket so as to set it off distinctly with 
design. 
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THE NEEDLEBOOK BECOMES A CRAFT PROJECT 


\SUISE.D. 
TESSIN 


Cut two pieces of cardboard, 4” x 5’’, also cretonne or striped material 


not too thin, 6” x 13’... Spread paste thinly over entire surface of card- 
boards, and place on cretonne, leaving about }’’ distance between at 
center. Press and smooth surface. Cut corners, as (A); paste edges 


over at sides, top and bottom (B). 


Cut four flannel pages, 3’’ x 9”’ (folded 3” x 4}’’), also one construction 
paper page of same size and of a color that will harmonize with some 
color in the cretonne. Paste a strip of thin cloth, 1” x 33’’, down center 
fold on back of paper page. Press crease into flannel pages and sew into 
construction paper page (C) with simple stitching. Take reverse stitches 
and knot threads at (D). 


Secure pages into book covers by pasting end-paper leaves into front 
and back cover (E). Spread paste over entire surface of paper pages to 
produce an even, smooth finish. 
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BORDERS IN SIMPLE PAPER CUTTING 


SKETCH 
DESIGNS 
LIGHTLY 
BEFORE 
CUTTING 


1. Fold a strip of light-weight colored paper, 3’’ x 12”, 
four times, as illustrated. Sketch in design to fill entire 
surface of square. 


2. Design cut entirely from folded paper and pasted 


to form regular separate repeat. 


3. Design cut with part of folded edge retained, and 
pasted to form linked units. 


4. Design sketched on square of scratch paper. Trace 
separate parts on sections of colored paper folded four times 


and cut out carefully. This border will then be a silhouette 
of several colors. 


5. Paste designs on mounting of. construction paper. 
Mark lightly into 3’’ x 3” squares before pasting parts into 
place. 


These borders may be used for a blackboard frieze, 
across the top of a cover of a scrapbook, and to decorate 
eardboard flower holders and boxes. 


/ 
Yi 
oe 
INCH 
PAPE 
FOLDED 
FOUR 
TIMES 


4. SKETCH 
PATTERN 
FOR FIGURE 
ON FOLDED 
PAPER AND 
CuT OUT. 
TRACE ONTO 
HEAVIER 
WATER 
COLOR PAPER, 
CUT OUT & 
COLOR BACK 
ANO FRONT 


DECORATE 
DRESSES WITH 
CRAYONS OR 
PAINTS 

SOMETIMES 
AN EXTRA 
COLLAR AND 
OTHER DECO- 
RATIONS CAN 
BE CuT OF 
PAPER AND 
PASTED ONTO 
DRESS. 


FIGURE FROM 


WALL PAPER LENDS 
ITSELF WELL FOR 
LOVELY DRESSES 


COPEN DOWN 

FRONT 
BORDERS @ @ 


FOR DRESSES 


PAPER DOLLS WE CAN MAKE AT HOME 


TRACE SIZE OF 


SHOULDERS DOWN 


FIGURE SKETCH. 
AT TOP OF PAPER CUT OUTLINE 
AND NECK. 
OPEN UP 
PATTERN & 
cuT SLIT 
ONE INCH 
DOWN BACK 


3. ORAW 
DRESS OVER 


ON FOLO. 


CvuT COAT 
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eyomething to Do 


When Mothers Come to School 

If any kindergartner doubts the advisability of 
urging mothers to visit the kindergarten often, 
or of attempting to hold mothers’ meetings, let 
her consider the accomplishments of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the D. 8. Wentworth 
Public School, Chicago, which is the outgrowth 
of a Mothers’ Club which was organized in the 
kindergarten room. Besides purchasing pianos 
and pictures for classrooms and school corridors, 
and uniforms for the school orchestra, it has, 
with the aid of the Fathers’ Club, raised almost 
the entire amount required to pay for the three 
thousand dollar paintings which adorn the walls 
of the school assembly hall. 

The paintings, by the well-known Chicago 
artist, Mr. J. E. MeBurney, make this the most 
beautiful and artistic 
elementary school assem- 


tion appoints a room chairman for each class- 
room, whose duty it is to supply the needs of the 
individual schoolroom. She consults the teacher, 
calls a meeting of the mothers of the class and, 
with their assistance, raises the funds for the 
needed equipment. 

As an example of what has been done in this 
line, the kindergarten has been supplied twice 
with new curtains, several times with dolls and 
doll clothing, toy animals, floor mats, and picture 
books. An unusually efficient chairman is, at 
present, taking subscriptions to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD in an effort to supply the kindergarten 
with some desired material and feels that, in so 
doing, she is accomplishing not only something 
for the school, but supplying the mothers with 
selected stories, suggestions for home occupations 

for the children, music, 
child poems, and keeping 


bly hall in the country. 
It not only attracts hun- 
dreds of visitors, but is 
the pride of the school 
district, and its beauty 
and eloquent appeal will 
have a lasting influence 
on the lives of the thou- 
sands of children who 
pass through its doors. 
All of the paintings are 
of historical interest, con- 


Every progressive teacher originates better 
ways of developing everyday subjects in her 
classroom. Many mothers can give us 
preschool help. AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
welcomes these suggestions in brief form and 
pays for those accepted. 

Manuscripts for this department should 
be no longer than five hundred words, prefer- 
ably shorter. Holiday ideas should reach 
us three months in advance. Address, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, 120 East 16th 
Street, New York City. 


them in touch with the 
latest methods and pro- 
cedures in school work. 

Every month the class- 
room having the largest 
number of mothers 
attending the Parent- 
Teacher Association meet- 
ing is presented with a 
fern. When any special 
program is given in the 
assembly hall, each class- 


necting in the child mind 

beauty and history, par- 

ticularly the history of his state, for the four 
murals, which practically cover the south wall, 
depict incidents in the life of Abraham Lincoln; 
others illustrate the courage and heroism of the 
pioneers; four paintings of Indian life display 
their skill in their daily occupations; four are 
views of the country from Plymouth. to the 
Golden Gate; and one wall tells the story oi the 
life of Mr. D. 8S. Wentworth, for whom the school 
was named. 

The necessary funds have been raised by taking 
charge, several times, for an afternoon and 
evening, of a neighborhood motion picture house 
and dividing the proceeds with the management; 
by presenting a minstrel show with the mothers as 
the cast; giving a bazaar; and through other 
activities too numerous to mention here. An 
ice-cream party is given to the class selling the 
largest number of tickets to these affairs. 

In addition to the other activities which pro- 


mote school interest, the Parent-Teacher Associa- 


room lends its fern for 
the stage decoration. 

Refreshments are prepared in the well-equipped 
kitchen and served in the spacious kindergarten 
room after each meeting. Twice a year the 
mothers entertain, not only the graduating class 
but the forty teachers of the school, at a real 
banquet. 

Besides the many special visiting days, when 
mothers are invited to inspect the classrooms and 
note the progress of the pupils in the individual 
work for which the school is noted, parents and 
friends are urged to remember that the public 
school belongs to them and that they are welcome 
at all times. This friendly co-operation between 
school principal and parents, which adds so much 
to school spirit and school pride was begun by 
Mr. McDade and is continued by the present 
principal, Mr. Charles W. Brittan. 

The mothers have the use of the school library, 
the assembly hall, or any other room which 
happens to be temporarily vacant, for their child 
study circle, committee meetings, and for meetings 
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of the room chairmen. They make the fullest 
possible use of these advantages. 

A group of mothers happily planning something 
for the school is a very common sight as one passes 
through the school corridors, and the pride that 
the children feel repays the mothers for their 
strenuous labors in behalf of the school. 

—Epna Everett, Chicago, IIl. 


Good English in the Home 


In many homes poor English habits prevail. 
This is not always through lack of education but 
from carelessness or utter indifference. Is it 
any wonder that our little folks use ‘“‘ain’t’’ if 
they hear it every day? Children are prone to 
imitate. 

I used to say to my children when they were 
little, ‘‘Let’s throw ‘ain’t,’”’ if that happened to be 
a word that was used, “‘out of the window,”’ or 
“Shall we send ‘awfully’ to the dump where 
Sarah lives?” I have no recollection now of how 
or when ‘Sarah’ developed or why she was sup- 
posed to live on a dump, but I remember fre- 
quently opening the playroom window and throw- 
ing out different words! It was an effective 
method, possibly because it savored of play and 
the unusual. 

If the mother will repeat the right word in 
place of the one used, and insist on the child 
repeating it also, it often makes an impression 
and helps to correct the wrong usage. Yet if 
the child hears poor English every day he has a 
hard problem to face. 

“Can I go out to play?” 
mother. 

“T don’t know,” the mother replies. 
~ you can, yet I am not sure.” 

This reply is so unusual that the boy stops in his 
tracks and looks at his mother. What is the 
matter with her? Is she sick? Then he asks 
again, ‘‘Mother, can I go out to play?” 

“T hope you can,” she laughingly replies, yet 
she has spoken in a very impressive manner. He 
is a bright boy and he knows that something is the 
matter, but what? He responds to the challenge. 
He thinks. Then he laughs and asks, ‘‘May I go 
out, Mother?” and receives his “‘Yes.”’ 

It will take only a few experiences of the kind 
to teach the right use of ‘‘may” and “‘can,”’ and 
he will understand that ‘can’ means ‘‘are you 
able,” and that ‘‘may”’ means ‘“‘permission to do 
something.” 

Someone is talking,—‘‘It don’t make any 
difference,’ he says. But what a difference it 
really does make when “don’t” and “doesn’t” 
change places! And how it grates on the nerves 
to have to listen to it in the home! 

A blackboard should hang on the playroom wall. 


asks a boy of his 


“T hope 
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Mother and children, and father if he will, may 
go to the blackboard and visualize the following: 


Then the parent may explain what a contraction 
is and that each contraction must be used just as 
the word itself is used. “It do not” is incorrect, 
therefore “It don’t”’ is incorrect. 

Let me urge the point that we should never hurt 
the feelings of others with corrections of this 
nature. It is often a delicate situation to handle 
in the home, yet for the sake of the children we 
should try to use as good English as possible. 
In the matter of correction of manners, let it 
be individual correction, unless the whole family 
is a unit of happy ‘“‘togetherness.”’ A child’s 
self-respect should never suffer through public 
criticism of any nature, and never should parents 
laugh at or sneer at a child for any reason. 

There are few people who do not make mistakes 
in English occasionally. A minister who preached 
from one of Boston’s large pulpits often used 
“don’t” for ‘“‘doesn’t.”” A speaker before women’s 
clubs always had to fight a battle with split 
infinitives. One day I was going through my 
diaries for twenty years or so, and I found again 
and again the mistake, ‘‘Father took Mary and 
I.’ One day I heard a speaker say, ‘‘those kind.” 
She was glad to be corrected after the meeting, 
and in private. 

“TItis me!’ Horrors! Yet how often we hear it 
when we call down the front door tube with the 
question, ‘‘Who is it?” Cannot a parent make 
such corrections successfully? At least let us try! 

Parents should not wait until their children go 
to school. Correct English should be served at 
every meal and between meals. Let us consider 
first our own English and then tackle that of the 
family! 

C. Hastines, Dorchester, Mass. 


Reading Comprehension from Magazines 

Children always love book-making. My B1 
pupils have occupied several days in this particu- 
lar project, involving illustrations from current 
household magazines. 

Five 12” x 18” pieces of sulphite screening, 
which is a tough paper of light brown shade, and a 
piece of wallpaper, 12” x 18”, for the book cover 
are folded in the center, making each page 9” x 
12”... The child can sew along the fold, using a 
large pointed needle and heavy silk thread. They 
number each page in large figures with crayons 
at the top of the page. Our book requires two 
sets of 1 to 10, but a higher division class could 
use 1 to 20. 

Two or three periods may be consumed in 
making the book, depending on the ability of the 
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child and the amount of supervision required. 
During this time we had a drive for old magazines 
so that each child in the group was provided with 
one, the cover having already been removed for 
chart-making. Pictures must be found and cut 
out and then carefully pasted on the pages to 
illustrate the number written at the top. Some- 
times the child likes to paste the picture immedi- 
ately on the correct page, or save it until he has 
found enough for several pages. It is easy to find 
a picture for number one or number two but it 
requires more searching to find them for nine or 
ten. Perhaps ten flowers or vegetables or cookies 
will be discovered. The children may help each 
other to find suitable material or exchange pic- 
tures. It may take several days to finish the 
book. 

A picture of an aeroplane or a doll, something 
that takes the child’s fancy, is chosen for the 
cover, with the child’s name carefully written 
below. 

A similar book for reading comprehension was 
made after the tenth week of school when a 
certain vocabulary had been acquired. By means 
of a printaprimer and a ditto machine I made ten 
phrases on a paper for each child. He cut the 
phrases apart and pasted one on each page of a 
book he had made. Then he proceeded to find a 
magazine picture to illustrate the phrase. I was 
careful to use only the words they knew and for 
those pictures that could be found in the maga- 
zines. A secret of successful B1 reading is to 
keep the child interested; in other words not to 
let him be discouraged with too difficult work. 
A sample page of phrases included: 


1. a little baby 

2. two boys play 

3. a father and mother 
4. good to eat 9. a bed for me 
5. some bread 10. the big house 


With a slower group of children I used only the 
numbers one to six in the books and shorter 
phrases, as, the boy, a man, this tree, a big ball, 
the chair, a house. 

We also made a book of colors, the idea being to 
find a picture of the color mentioned in the 
phrase, such as: This is red. I am blue. It is 
white. Another book of action words is a little 
more difficult to illustrate, but with perseverance 
the children will find pictures for: 


6. pretty flowers 
7. red and yellow 
8. three chairs 


I can run. I can see. 
I can jump. I can walk. 
I can eat. I can ery. 


A sense of fitness or suitability was developed 
through the motor-sensory powers, happy group 
work resulted, while most valuable work in read- 
ing and number comprehension was accomplished. 

—Muriet Goopwin Brown, San Pedro, Calif... 
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Soap Carving for Younger Pupils 

A birthday or holiday project might be the 
carving of attractive figures out of white soap. 
Small houses can be made by even the younger 
pupils, with the windows and doors cut out, and 
then painted with ordinary water or oil paints. 
The different steps in the evolution of the house 
can be illustrated. Also the tools and weapons 
of primitive man may be made. 

Among the possibilities in soap carving are 
dogs, cats, ducks and birds, easily made by 
tracing around a simple pattern on the flat surface 
of the cake of soap. Words may be carved on the 
figures and then painted in a different color, as 
“Happy Birthday to Richard.” Even large and 
small Valentine hearts may be made and then 
painted. All such figures will stand alone. 

The gifts are particularly useful. The pretty 
carved figures can be used by children at home for 
their bath. A way to utilize the shavings is to 
cut them extra thin, and have the children add 
them to mother’s box of soapflakes. 

—LucILe PLoucue, Madison, N. J. 


Games for Small Fingers 


THE RABBIT. 


This is the rabbit 
Sitting in the sun, 

Along comes the dog, 
And, oh, see him run. 


Directions: Hold the index finger vertical and 
repeat first two lines. Move the index finger of 
left hand in a running fashion towards the right 
finger. Repeat last line and move the right 
finger as if the rabbit were running, with the dog 
following close after. 


THE DUCKS. 
Ten little ducks swimming on the lake, 
Quack! Quack! they give their heads a shake. 
Bang! Bang! goes the hunter’s gun, 
And away to their mothers the ten ducks run. 


Directions: 1. Move the two hands or ten 
fingers about as if swimming ona lake. 2. Snap 
the fingers twice. 3. Shake the fingers. 4. Two 
claps of the hands. 5. Movements of the fingers 
and hands from the front to the back of the 
person. 

FIVE FLOWERS. 
Five little flowers, 
Standing in the sun, 
Are so very hot 
They droop their heads— 
One by one. 
But the cooling raindrops 
Chase the burning sun away; 
Patter, patter, down they fall; 
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Merrily they play. 

Now the pretty flowers 
Raise their heads again, 
And very softly whisper, 
‘We thank you, kind rain.” 


Directions: One hand up. Fingers bend one at 
a time. Other hand raised with fingers moving 
unevenly. Fingers up again. Hand to mouth as 
though calling. 


—IRENE APEL, JOSEPHINE Evans, NELLIE ANDREWS, 
Course in Literature for Early Childhood, Athens, Ohio. 


Useful Floor Mats 

In our kindergarten for the story period, or 
whenever it is desirable to have the children sit 
on the floor, we have found burlap mats most 
satisfactory. When the mats are not in use they 
hang on low hooks along one side of the room. 

Each child is responsible for his own mat. We 
have found 9” x 12” a convenient size, one yard of 
burlap thus making three mats. As we wish the 
mats made early in the school year before many 
of the children can successfully manipulate scis- 
sors, I cut and pin the material (dark green and 
brown are serviceable colors), using several sheets 
of newspaper for padding in each mat. Then 
each child sews his mat with yarn, choosing his 
own color. It is surprising what good results are 
obtained from children who have never before 
used needles, for there is much interest in making 
useful things for one’s self. The initials of each 
child are put in a corner of his mat. This device 
helps in keeping one side of the mat clean as that 
with the letters is the “right side’? upon which 
we always sit. The children soon learn to 
recognize their own initials so that the mats are 
. found easily and quickly when needed. 

As our kindergarten appropriation has not been 
sufficiently large to provide material for eighty 
mats in addition to other necessary supplies, 
I have found the mothers more than willing to let 
each child pay ten cents, which just about covers 
the cost of burlap and brass rings. At the end of 
the year the mats are taken home, most of them in 
excellent condition after their daily use in school 
from September to June. In fact, several times, 
a second member of a family entering school a 
year or two later has proudly brought with him 
his brother’s or his sister’s mat and used it 
throughout his kindergarten year. Could a dime 
provide anything more useful and durable? 

—Doris I. Stevens, Meriden, Conn. 


Scrapbooks for the Child’s Library 
When there is a small child in the home who 
demands at least one story a day and sometimes 
numerous encores, the mother often runs out of 
stories, and, after the third or fourth reading, 
the old favorites to be found on every child’s 
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bookshelf grow monotonous to the reader if not 
to the listener. Even where an effort is made to 
accumulate a library for the child, finances do not 
always permit the purchase of a new book when 
one is needed. 

Almost every daily newspaper carries, as a 
regular feature, stories suitable for the bedtime 
hour. Some of the women’s magazines have 
special pages for children. The Sunday school 
papers which the child in the Beginners’ or 
Primary Department brings home are in every 
way worthy additions to his library. It is worth 
making an effort to save these stories. 

There are several practical ways of making a 
permanent binding. ‘The making also serves the 
purpose of providing entertainment for a rainy 
day, for the child himself can assist in the process. 

We usually keep a shoe-box on Sonny’s table 
in the playroom into which we drop any clipping 
in which he is interested. Then one day we get 
together scissors, paste, a package of ordinary 
white typewriter paper, a few sheets of brightly 
colored construction paper, some scraps of cotton 
material, a darning needle and a stout thread. 
A punch is handy to have, though an ice pick 
makes an admirable substitute if handled with 
care. 

The Sunday school papers we prepare by mak- 
ing three holes with the punch, one about two 
inches from the top, one the same distance from 
the bottom, and a third midway between the two. 
Then we cut two pieces of construction paper, 
the size of the sheets, to be used as backs. We 
cut a strip of cloth about two inches wide to be 
used for binding, paste it carefully to the two 
backs, and allow it to dry thoroughly. Then, 
with needle and cord, we fasten the binding and 
the sheets together, in the fashion that pamphlets 
are tied. We type a label and paste it on the 
front of the book. We find that the book made 
from a collection of several years of these stories 
makes one of the most attractive books of charac- 
ter building stories to be found. 

We have a special book for the new Milne 
stories as they appear, to put on the shelf beside 
“When We Were’ Very Young,” ‘‘Winnie-the- 
Pooh,” and “Now We are Six.” We are also 
saving pictures which appeal to a child and we 
believe to be worth keeping. One magazine 
recently ran a series of full-page illustrations of the 
Stevenson verses. These were large size pages, 
so we used as covers the top and bottom of a suit 
box, cut to fit and covered with bright cretonne. 
Wall paper also makes an attractive cover for 
the pasteboard backs. The holes punched in the 
pages may be reinforced by the small linen 
‘“‘natches” to be found at the five-and-ten cent 
stores. 

—G. C. Smitn, Dallas, Texas. 
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Forest Mother* 


By Mavup Linpsay 


N a May Day when all the world was 
green and gold and all the sky was gold 
and blue, Little Guy of Godolphin, the 
great hunter’s son, went alone to the 
Wood that is called Enchanted. 

He had not meant to go there. He had run 
out of the castle gates to catch a gay feather that 
was blowing about in the wind; then he had 
chased a butterfly that flew on and on just out 
of reach; next it was a bird with crimson wings 
that he had followed; and then all at once there 
was the Wood. 

He did not even know that it was an Enchanted 
Wood, but no sooner had he seen it than he 
wanted to goin. He was not afraid. He was not 
afraid of anything, and nothing was afraid of him. 
As soon as he was in the Wood all the little 
wild folk came flying or running to peep down 
from the trees or out of the thickets to see him. 

The robin was the first to spy him, and the 
robin told the wood-thrush: 

“See here! See here! Little Guy of 
Godolphin who loves all birds has 
come.” 

The thrush told a hare, and. the hare 
a squirrel, and the squirrel in turn took 
the news to a fleet-footed fox: 

‘““Good news! Good news! Little 
Guy of Godolphin who loves all 
birds and animals has come.”’ 

“The white doe must hear of 
this,” said the fox, and he ran with- 
out stopping to draw breath till 
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he found her feeding upon green grass in a far- 
away place with all the other deer. 

‘“‘Have you heard the news?” he cried. “Little 
Guy of Godolphin, the hunter’s son, has come 
alone to the Enchanted Wood.”’ 

Then the white doe hurried away to the Wood 
as swiftly as if her feet were shod with quick- 
silver. The child had not even made up his mind 
about the way he should go before she came in 
sight of him. And, when he sat down on a 
mossy stone to eat a honey-cake that he had 
brought from home in his pocket, she went softly 
and lay down beside him. 

He was not startled to see her for he had heard 
of deer, does and fawns and great stags, too, 
ever since he could remember; and, besides, he 
thought of all animals as pets. The doe had 
scarcely settled herself before he was stroking her 
head and offering her honey-cake. 

He had not been afraid when he was alone, but 
it was pleasant to have a friend in the 
Wood, and when, by and by, the doe 
got up and started away, he followed 
close at her heels. Already he had 
begun to think that she belonged to 
him and he called to tell her that 
she should have more honey-cake 
when they got home. 

Every now and then the doe 
looked back as if to see if he were 
coming, and once, when he started 
toward a lake that lay like a 
bright jewel in the sun, she 
sprang between him and the 
water and would not let him pass. 

“See, the child has found a 
forest mother,” said the little 
Sa- wild folk who watched them. 
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“Now perhaps he will live with us.” 
began to plan for him. 

‘“‘He must learn to climb,” said a squirrel, ‘‘for 
this is the greatest accomplishment.” 

“Tf he lives in the Wood he must know how to 
leap and to hide, but I shall see to that,” said the 
hare. 

“T shall teach him to run,”’ said the fox. 
one can do that as well as I.”’ 

But while they 
talked, the white 
doe kept steadily 
on her way. The 
other 
meant 
after all, it was she 
who had charge of 
the child. And, 
as for little Guy 
of Godolphin, he 
did not understand =| 


And they 
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the Wood to find flowers for May wreaths,” said 
the hawthorn, that was white with bloom that 
day, ‘‘and the doe has done well in bringing him 
to me. I have blossoms enough and to spare.”’ 
“For my part I shall give him a wand to keep 
him from harm,” said the hazel, who thought 

herself a magic tree. 
Little Guy of Godolphin did not know that the 
rustling and stirring that he heard was the talking 
of trees, but it was 
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found out for him- 
self all that they 
wished to tell him. 
And then he began 
to feel very much 
at home in the dell. 
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Carolina, gives an account of a closing-day program that 
many other schools will want to carry out. 


Helping Children to be Nature-Minded 

| Frank Brockman, Park Naturalist, Mt. Rainier National 
|| Park, Washington, tells how to make outdoors a force for edu- 
cation in the life of the young child. 
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“But do not be 
afraid. Ishall not 
strike you with it,” 
| he told the white 
doe. 
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Elementary College, continues her discussion of this vital sub- 
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the trees the news 
of the child who | 
had come into the || making games and toys. 
Wood, and they j|L__ 
were well pleased 
to see him for 
themselves. 
‘How small he is!”’ exclaimed the ash, the tall- 
est tree in the Wood. 
“True,” said the oak, ‘‘but he will grow. I 
once slept in an acorn, and now look at me.”’ 
‘He is tall enough to see the nest that I hold,”’ 
whispered the willow; and she beckoned him to 
come to her. 
“There is no doubt in my mind that he came to 
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But the white: 
| doe soon started 
| on her way again 
and the child went 
with her. Before 
he left, though, he ran to touch each tree. 

“Good-bye, good-bye,” he said. ‘I must take 
my white doe home.”’ 

He began to wish that he were at home for he 
was tired and hungry, too, and his feet lagged 
and stumbled. Presently a mother bird called 
out to the doe: 

“Can you not see that the little one is sleepy? 
Make a nest of long grass and tuck him in.” 
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“So do,” said an owl from his perch in an oak 
tree, “‘and I will keep watch over him. You need 
have no fear, for I never close an eye at night.” 

But in spite of their kindness the doe went on, 
though she traveled slowly. A snail could almost 
have kept up with her, but little Guy of Godol- 
phin still lagged and stumbled. At last he could 
go no farther. He sat down by the wayside and 
when the white doe looked back as if to see why 
he was so long in coming, he was fast asleep. 
And it was just then that a great deer came 
bounding through the Wood. 

“The hunters are coming,” he cried to the doe. 
“T have run to warn you till I have no breath left.”’ 
And he had scarcely spoken when a rook flew 
down from a tree-top in a great flurry. 

“Be off! Be off!” she called. ‘The hunters 
are out. I can see the light of their torches from 
my watch tower.” 

All the Wood was in a stir at the news, though 
there were a few among the wild folk who could 
not believe it. 

“T have lived long and heard much,” said 
the owl, “but never of a hunt on a May 
Day.” 

“Nevertheless, the tidings are true,” said a 
rabbit that had just come home to the Wood. 
“T saw Guy of Godolphin and all the other hunters 
with my own eyes as I lay hidden in a thicket. 
They did not pass so much as a bush without 
stopping to peep into it, but what they were 
seeking I cannot tell.” 

“T can and will,” said a swallow that was flying 
through the Enchanted Wood on her way to the 
chimneys of the King’s palace. “I had the 
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whole story from my friend, the swift, who builds 
her nest in the castle chimney. Guy of Godol- 
phin’s little son is lost, and the hunters have ridden 
half aday in search of him. Never was there such 
sorrow and fear in the castle before.” 

“Child or no child, May Day or no May Day,” 
said an old fox, “‘I shall not wait for hunters. The 
sooner I am hidden away, the safer I shall feel.”’ 

“True,” said the great deer. ‘“The deep forest 
is the place for me tonight.” 

But the white doe had no fear. While the 
others were talking she kept watch over little 
Guy of Godolphin and, when they begged her to 
take heed to herself, she only said: 

“Have a care, or you will wake the little 
one.” 

When Guy of Godolphin and his friends came 
riding through the Wood that is called Enchanted 
they spied her standing by the road, as still and 
white as if she were made of marble. And if it 
had not been for this they might have passed the 
spot where the child slept without finding him; or 
so it is thought. 

But when little Guy of Godolphin waked up 
safe and sound in his father’s arms and called for 
his white doe, she could not be found. Nobody 
ever saw her again. 

Yet every year when May Day came round, 
nothing would do but that Little Guy of Godol- 
phin must go to the Wood that is called Enchanted 
to lay a honey-cake under the oak-tree in the dell. 
And as the cake was always gone when he went 
back next day to see, he was very sure that the 
white doe had eaten it. ‘‘And why not?” asks 
the story-teller. 


When Little Mossback Amelia Lost Her Pig 


By FrRANcES MARGARET Fox 


ITTLE Amelia’s father had been a land- 

looker in the wilds of northern Michigan 

before he became a mossback farmer. 

Mossback farmers were men in the long- 

ago who walked into the deep woods and 
slowly made homes for their families, in the secret 
places of the forest. 

So little Amelia grew up in the great woods. 
She knew how to find her way home, no matter 
how far she went, because her father had taught 
her the signs that landlookers followed. Besides, 
the little Indian boy, John, with whom she played 
had told her everything that he had learned from 
his father about how to find a way where there 
were no paths or trails. But for this, little Amelia 
and the pig might have been lost together. 


It happened that little Amelia’s father bought 
a small pig one day from a mossback neighbor 
who lived on his farm, seven miles away. Amelia’s 
father told the neighbor that he would send his 
little girl to get the pig. So, next morning, 
Amelia started. The neighbor put the little pig 
in a gunny-sack, tied the top of it, and told Ame- 
lia that she could carry the sack-full-of-pig home 
on her back. 

The pig was much too heavy for such a little 
girl. Her father had not realized how fat the 
pig was. Even so, Amelia trudged on with the 
sack on her back, until she had gone about a mile 
and a half toward home. Then she slid the sack 
to the ground and sat down to rest under a beech- 
tree. The ground was covered with beechnuts. 
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Little Amelia was not only tired, but she was 
hungry, so she began to eat beechnuts and put 
them in her pocket. She was so busy with the 
beechnuts that she didn’t give a thought to the 
pig until she heard something that sounded like 
a small animal running through the leaves. 

The little pig had kicked and squirmed his way 
out of the sack, which had been too loosely tied. 
That was how Amelia lost her pig. He ran as 
fast as he could into the deep woods. Ameua 
snatched up the sack and ran with it held tight 
in her hands; ran like a deer after the pig. But 
she was surprised to see how fast that little pig 
could run. Squealing and grunting, he ran on 
and on with little Amelia after him. Not once 
did he look back. He knew that the little girl 
was coming. But he listened to Amelia, offering 
him beechnuts. She called: 

“Come, piggy, piggy, pig-pig; come piggy, 
piggy, pig-pig!”’ 

Now it happened that the little pig was hungry, 
too, and the ground was covered with beechnuts. 
He liked beechnuts. At last he stopped to eat 
some. They were so good that he forgot all 
about Amelia. She had stopped calling. ‘Come, 
piggy, piggy-pig!”’ If he had looked behind, he 
would have seen Amelia creeping softly nearer and 
nearer. Amelia had learned to walk as the Indi- 
ans do, without making a sound. She did not 
step on a twig, or rustle the leaves on the ground. 
Closer and closer to the curly tail of that little 
pig came Amelia. 

All this time though, a big, handsome bluejay 
had been watching Amelia. He flew from tree- 
top to tree-top, keeping a sharp eye on the chase. 
And just as Amelia stretched out her hands to 
catch the little pig, the bluejay decided to join in 
‘the fun. He screamed a loud warning to the pig: 

“Hey, hey, hey--JAY--JAY--JAY!”’ 

Up jumped the little pig and away he ran, 
squealing and squealing! 

Amelia ran after him, but he had four legs and 
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she had but two, and she could not catch him. 
Besides, he went scooting under thorny bushes 
and through briar patches where she could not 
follow. Amelia was discouraged. The woods 
stretched away for miles in every direction. 
Again and again she almost caught him, and again 
he bounded away from her, grunting and squeal- 
ing. Once he went splashing through a swampy 
place near a spring and Amelia splashed after him. 
More than once he hid behind a big tree, and 
when Amelia chased him round and round, he 
dashed away. Sometimes she coaxed him with 
beechnuts to come near her, and by calling softly, 
“Come, nice little piggy, come, nice little piggy!” 
The pig gladly ate the beechnuts, but every time 
that Amelia tried to catch him, up he would 
jump, and away he would go. 

Amelia knew that she must catch that pig. 
Not once did she think of going home without 
him. She had to put him back in the sack and 
carry him home on her back. For hours and 
hours she chased the pig through the woods, until 
at last she succeeded in tiring him out. She 
caught that little pig by his hind leg. He squealed 
and kicked and kicked and squealed, but Amelia 
grasped one hind leg until she managed to get a 
firm hold of his whole body. Then into the sack 
went Mr. Pig. This time Amelia wound the 
rope so tightly around the top of the sack and 
tied such a hard knot that the pig could not get 
out again. 

She swung the sack over her back and once 
more started for home. Amelia knew that moss 
grew on the north side of a tree and that the low- 
est dead branch on a hemlock tree was always on 
the north side of the trunk. These and other 
signs of the forest guided the weary little girl, 
with the pig on her back, home to her own log 
cabin, just in time for supper. 

Amelia and the little pig both went to bed 
early that night in the long-ago, because they were 
so tired! 


Little Mouse 


By Beatrix Porrer 


SA was just a little mouse, and she was 
Nj asked toa wedding. And she said, ‘“‘What 
t| shall I wear? What shall I wear? There 
4) is a hole in my old gray gown, and the 
shops are shut on a Wednesday.’ You 
see, it was the day before the wedding and the 
shops were not open. So she said—‘‘What shall 
I wear? What shall I wear?” 


And while Little Mouse was wondering, there 
came to the door of her little house an old buff, 
green-striped caterpillar man, with a band across 
his shoulder and a pack upon his back. And he 
sang, ‘‘Any tape, any buttons, any needles, any 
pins? Any hooks, any eyes, any silver safety 
pins? Any ribbons, any braid, any thread of 
any shade, any fine spotty muslin today, M’mm?”’ 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Elfin People Fill the Tubes 


By Wrnirrep Letts 


4, “IT know a solemn secret to keep between ourselves— 


' J heard it from a sparrow who heard it from the 
elves— 
That always after 2 a.m., before the first cockcrow, 
The elfin people fill the Tubes just full to overflow. 


“The grown-ups do not know it; they put the trains 


to bed 
And never guess that magic will drive them in their 
stead: 


All day the goblin drivers were hiding in the dark 

(If mortals catch a fairy’s eye they take it for a 
spark). 

‘Elves patter down the subways; they crowd the 

moving stairs; 

From purses full of tiddlywinks they pay the clerk 
their fares; 

A Brownie checks the tickets and says the proper 
things: 

‘Come pass along the car there! 
mind your wings!’ 


Now, ladies, 


“They’re never dull like mortals who read and dream 
and doze; 
The fairies swing head downwards, strap-hanging 
by their toes; 
When Puck is the conductor he also acts as host 
And sets them playing leapfrog or coach or general 
| post. 


“I'd love to travel with them! ‘The sparrow says he 
thinks 
I’d get from here to Golder’s Green for three red 
tiddlywinks; 
Two yellows pay to Euston, four whites to Waterloo; 
Perhaps I’ll go some moonlight night; the question 
is—Will you?” 
Copyright, The Proprietors of ‘‘Punch.” 


Poems for the Traveling Child 


Over the Hills and Down 
By Ci 


We mount on our bicycle charger each day, 
Mother and I (Billie Brown). 
We ride like the wind, we ride like the wind, 
Mum on the saddle and | behind, 
Over the hills and down. 


We ride the roads that wind far away 
Over the hills and down. 

The wind sings softly, I hear him say, 

‘“‘Who are you, riding so fast today, 
Over the hills and down?” 


Oh! I am a knight on a charger grey, 
Over the hills and down; 

Winding away, winding away, 

My armour bright and my trappings gay, 
Over the hills and down. 


But when we are climbing the steepy hill, 
Over the hills and down; 

Why, then I’m the driver of old “Puffing Bill,’’ 

Or a traction engine that chugs with a will 
Over the hills and down. 


And when we reach the hill’s topmost place 
And start to sail swooping down, 

The cool wind stinging against my face, 

Oh! then I’m an aeroplane flying a race 
Miles above hill and town. 


My father says it is perfectly plain 
(My father, Mr. Brown,) 
That better than motor or aeroplane, 
Is to have such a nice little ’magining brain, 
Over the hills and down. 
Copyright, Child Education, London, England. 


A Caravan 


Look, here comes a caravan, 
Gliding through the great billows of the sand desert. 
See the goats, oxen, donkeys, and camels coming 


Adventures 
By Eveanor HaMMonp 


Where are you off to, little Road, along. 
Running away from me? Just look at those camels, those big two-humped 
Down to the ocean, over a hill dromedaries. 


Where winds blow clean and free? 


Let me take your hand, little Road, 
Let me go with you and see! 
Copyright, “Child Life’ Magazine. Reprinted 
by special permission. 


How gracefully they carry their great bodies, 

Jogging from side to side, 

Till at last the train is but a speck on the desert. 
—Harry D. (Fifth Grade). 

Courtesy, Francis W. Parker School. 
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Freight Boats 


Boats that carry sugar 

And tobacco from Havana; 
Boats that carry cocoanuts 
And coffee from Brazil; 
Boats that carry cotton 
From the city of Savannah; 
Boats that carry anything 
From any place you will. 


Boats like boxes loaded down 

With tons of sand and gravel; 

Boats with blocks of granite 

For a building on the hills, 

Boats that measure many thousand 

Lonesome miles of travel 

As they carry anything, 

From any place you will. 

—From “I Go A-Traveling’”’ by James S. Tippett. 

Copyright, 1929, by Harper & Brothers. 
Reprinted by special permission. 


The Old Person of Wilts 
By Epwarp LEAR 
There was an old person of Wilts 
Who constantly walked upon stilts; 
He wreathed them with lilies and 
daffy-down-dillies, 
That elegant person of Wilts. 


The Scooter 


The barefoot boy, 
this year, 

with the scooter 
isn’t here. 


Some say that he has grown 
too grand 

to play among the 

children, and 


others say that he 
has gone 

a long way from 
Kensington. 


All we know is that 
he scoots, 
wherever he is, 
and needs no boots. 
—From ‘Kensington Gardens” by Humbert Wolfe. 
Copyright, Doubleday, Doran Company. 
Reprinted by special permission. 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


A Squirrel Can Hop 
A squirrel can hop from Swell to Stowe 
Without resting his foot or wetting his toe. 
—Glouscestershire Rhyme. 


Up in the Air 
Zooming across the sky, 
Like a great bird you fly, 

Airplane, 

Silvery white 

In the light. 


Turning and twisting in air, 

When shall I ever be there, 
Airplane, 
Piloting you 
Far in the blue? 

—From “I Go A-Traveling’”’ by James S. Tippett. 
Copyright, 1929, by Harper & Brothers. 
Reprinted by special permission. 


Travel Song 


By ExvizaBeTH CoATSWORTH 


1 combed my hair in great New York, 
In Hingham I take it down, 

This morning I dressed in a city. 
Tonight I undress in a town. 


So many miles to have traversed, 
To have seen such changes of sky! 
Was it I who awoke in the city 
Or now am I, I? 
Copyright, “Books.’’ Reprinted by permission. 


Before You Sail, Sweet Sailor 


Before you sail, sweet sailor, 
I’ll whistle to the south, 

And the sea wind shall be softer 
Than honey in the mouth. 


The mountains shall stand closer, 
To keep away the storm, 
And the southern sun shall sweetheart 
The wind, till it be warm. .. 
With sun and wind, sweet sailor, 
I served you from of old; 
The wind shall wing your vessel, , 
The sun shall give it gold. r 
—From ‘Welsh Ballads” by Ernest, Rhys. 
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Tue Magic or Books. By A. P. Sanford and Robert 
Haven Schauffler. 424 Pages. Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New York. $2.00. 

HE reviewer has never been able to see why 
every week of the year should not be Chil- 
dren’s Book Week. The child who loves books is 

a hardy perennial, and whether he develops an 

appreciation of literature is our affair, depending 

upon the extent to which we nurture his inherent 
love of life and the arts. 

It would seem that this book, compiled for 
Children’s Book Week, should have a permanent 
place on the school library bookshelves. It 
includes bits by well-known writers about the fun 
of books, tells a child how to read for the best 
results, the story of printing and the manufacture 
of paper, something about libraries, what books 
may do for us, and there are book plays, pageants 
and various projects for creating an interest in 
reading. 


MENTAL HyGrene AND SociaL Work. By Porter R. Lee 
and Marion Kenworthy. 309 Pages. The Common- 
wealth Fund Division of Publications, New York. $1.50. 


Tue VisiTiInGc TEACHER AT WorK. Jane F. Culbert. 236 
Pages. The Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, New York. $1.50. 


‘THE completion of the last three of the Com- 
monwealth Fund’s demonstrations in the 
field of child health is marked by two _— 
setting forth important 
findings. ‘‘Mental Hygiene 
and Social Work,” 
written with the collab- / 
oration of other mem- 
bers of the Bureau of 
Children’s Guidance, 
conducted by the New 
York School of Social 
Work and the Com- 
monwealth Fund, offers 
concrete descrip- 
tions of the prob- 
lems met and the 


methods used in interpreting and helping behavior 
cases. Parent and child relationship, child guid- 
ance through social treatment, education of social 
workers for psychiatric work in the schools, 
statistical data compiled from the records of 
the Bureau, and examination forms used in this 
work are included. The literature of child 
guidance will be enriched by this presentation of 
the promise held in mental hygiene. 

“The Visiting Teacher at Work” is a practical 
handbook for the help of teachers who wish to 
enter this growing field of professional service in 
the public schools. It presents the visiting 
teacher’s sources of information, investigations, 
interviews, studies of records and plans for 
treatment; sample case records, suggestions for 
relationships with the schools, and a bibliography. 
In our present desire to help the unadjusted pupil, 
this book will fill a need. 


Youtu’s HiGHwAy AND OTHER PLays FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Illustrated. 165 Pages. 
Henry Holt and. Company, New York. $2.00. 


LirrLe Puays ror LitrLe Compiled and Edited 
by A. P. Sanford and Robert Haven Schauffler. 361 Pages. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York. $2.50. 


Tue SHow Boox or Remo Burano. Illustrated by the 
Author. 182 Pages. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

HATEVER one’s dramatic interests, they 
will be well suited by these titles. From the 
older student who takes part in the Little Theater 
production to the puppet maker in the lower 
grades, there are interest, charm and help 
in these books from three people who 
are well known in the children’s theater 
movement. 
Constance Mackay’s children’s 
dramas are among the best we 
have. In this new collec- 
tion of plays for young 
people she has 
selected the five 
forms of Guild 
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drama that flourished in the Middle Ages—the 
Interlude, the Morality Play, the Miracle Play, 
the Pageant and the Nativity Play. They are 
designed for use in Little Theaters and each play 
has a helpful foreword. The plays are ‘“Youth’s 
Highway,” a Florentine interlude of Michael 
Angelo’s youth; “In the Days of Piers Plough- 
man,” a morality play based on William Lang- 
land’s ‘‘Piers Ploughman’’; ‘‘A Calendar of Joy- 
ful Saints,’”’ a miracle play; “The Pageant of 
Sunshine and Shadow,” a contrast of free and 
burdened youth; and ‘The First Noel,’ a Nativ- 
ity Play. 

They have had production in the Little Thea- 
ters of Indianapolis and Gloucester, by theater- 
laboratory classes in schools and colleges, and by 
churches. These productions are briefly noted 
before each play, and in a final chapter ‘‘Playshop 
Practicalities,” there are suggestions for simple 
scene setting, lighting and costumes. 

Mr. Schauffler and his collaborator have put 
together in one volume twenty-eight plays of 
holiday theme for younger children, including our 
newer school celebration of Child-Health Week, 
Children’s-Book Week and Armistice Day. In 
many cases there is but one act, and always the 
costuming, settings and dialogue are simple and 
childlike. 

Mr. Bufano has taken the old familiar fairy 
tales that children already know and made them 
into plays that can be acted by children of elemen- 
tary school age. With each play is a very careful 
and simple description of scenery and costumes 
accompanied by a drawing. The author has been 
successful in producing the plays which appear in 
this book. Recently he received a Guggenheim 


award to study in Europe play production with 
marionettes. 


AMELIARANNE AND THE Monkey. By Constance Heward. 
Illustrated in Color. 64 Pages. David McKay Company, 
Philadelphia. $1.50. 


Tue Pirate Twins. By William Nicholson. Illustrated 
in Color. 28 Pages. Coward-McCann, New York. $1.50. 


Zoo Boox. By Jimmy Garthwaite. Illustrated in Color. 
82 Pages. Harper and Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


seem attractive and useful for story-telling or 
reading aloud are these three picture books. 
They are of the type in which text and full-page 
pictures, the former occasionally only a sentence in 
length, are printed close together. The child 
who follows the story-teller soon finds himself 
able to read the books. 

“‘Ameliaranne”’ is the same merry little charac- 
ter who beguiled us when she kept shop in an 
earlier book and earned money for shoes for her 
numerous family of small brothers and sisters. 
In her. present book she has an adventure with 
Charlie, the Chimpanzee, who has escaped from a 


motion picture company and is finally retrieved. 
‘“‘Ameliaranne”’ helps him make a film and inci- 
dentally earns a trip to the seashore for the chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Nicholson has illustrated as well as told the 
adventuresome tale of two dusky pirate twins, 
whom Mary found on the beach waiting to be 
“bathed and dressed, and taught what S. stands 
for.’ In spite of her civilizing influence and the 
twins’ desire to be landlubbers, they finally sail 
away in a borrowed boat. But they return 
always to keep Mary’s birthday, which gives the 
tale the right kind of an ending. 

One can hardly be too approving of the ‘‘Zoo 
Book.”’ The large colored animals look straight 
out from the generous pages, and are so simple in 
line that they are models for a child’s first draw- 
ing or paper cutting. The text is accurate, brief 
and interesting in telling us the curious things 
about animals that we most want to know. 


Kit AND Kat. More ADVENTURES OF THE DutcH Twins. 
By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illustrated by the Author. 183 
Pages. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.76. 

THe Twins IN By Gladys Jay. Illustrated 


in Color. 160Pages. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
$0.70. 

Tue Snow By Hattie A. Walker. Illustrated 
in Color. 128 Pages. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 
$0.70. 


GUPPLEMENTARY reading about twins meets 
a psychologic need in child life; it offers mental 
companionship to the small adventurer who has 
begun his great journey into literature. Lucy 
Fitch Perkins knew this when she created her 
famous Dutch Twins, which have gone into more 
schools and homes than one can count. “Kit and 
Kat” is an account, told in short, easy-reading 
sentences, of the further adventures of these 
fascinating story children with the realistic pic- 
tures that Mrs. Perkins’ pencil draws so flu- 
ently. 

“The Twins in Fruitland” are Jerry and 
Johnny whose luncheon basket, with the help of 
mother, tells them the stories of oranges, dates, 
bananas, apples, lemons, limes, together with the 
more rare fruits, and the journeys these must 
take from their native soil to our markets. The 
idea is an excellent one, interesting the third- 
and fourth-grade child in an essential of his diet 
at a time when he often becomes conditioned 
against the foods that are important. 

Grades one and two will enjoy the adventures of 
“The Snow Children,” written from experience in 
children’s interests by ateacher of the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, and carrying a story of 
Eskimo family life through the work and play of 
all the four seasons. The idea of the book is 
unique and scientific. We confine our teaching of 
the Northern habitat to the winter months, 
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neglecting those seasons when the North glows 
with fields of flowers beneath a sunny sky. 


THe Conpuct or Community CENTERS. A Practical 
Guide for Recreation Workers. 52 Pages. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, New York. $0.26. 

Playground and Recreation Association 

of America has drawn on the experience of 
many cities in compiling this material. While 
most of the cities, whose programs and methods of 
guiding recreation are quoted, are using their 
school buildings as community centers, the sug- 
gestions are equally applicable to the adminis- 
tration of the community house or social settle- 
ment. The phases of the subject discussed 
include securing co-operation of the school board 
and building up public sentiment, administration, 
the recreation program, the general conduct of the 
center, and special help through programs for 
social activities. 


RuyYME TIME FoR CHILDREN. 
trated. 128 Pages. 
Boston. $2.00. 


Busy Carpenters. By James S. Tippett. Illustrated. 
88 Pages. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. $0.68. 

THMIC influence in the life of the young 

child is being recognized as an educational 
force. We are indebted to Emilie Poulsson for 
the earliest and best rhymed stories that inspired 
activity on the part of the young child. Her 
finger plays interpreted for us the educational 
theory of Froebel and were a beginning in the 
modern program of education which harmonizes 
mind, feelings and creative expression. This new 
book of poetry for children by Miss Poulsson 
reminds us that her prophecy in child training is 
now an established program, in which she is an 
outstanding force. The rhymes are, in many 
cases, finger plays, and each one tells a story. 

The subjects are those compelling ones of child- 

hood, animals, the family, color, holidays, play. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand copies of 

Miss Poulsson’s “Finger Plays’ are stimulating 

child happiness. We predict the same apprecia- 

tion for ““Rhyme Time.” 

Mr. Tippett’s rhymed reader, ‘‘Busy Carpen- 
ters,’ expresses the creative impulse in child 
literature for which Miss Poulsson has worked so 
many years. He describes it as a book to stimu- 
late more meaningful attitudes in the study of the 
city community, as well as help in reading skill. 
The first and second parts have to do with raw 
materials for children’s constructive activity; the 
tools, lumber and boxes. The third part concerns 
itself with the buildings for a play city; there are 
a fourth and fifth part about the fun of painting, 
and what to do with the completed little city. 
The gay spirit of the rhymes comes from Mr. 


By Emilie Poulsson. Illus- 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
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Tippett’s ability to reflect in singing words a 
child’s appreciation of purposeful activity and 
real joy in the finished product. 


How THE Wortp Rives. By Florence C. Fox. Illustrated. 
143 Pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $0.88. 
OTION attracts us all. The study of com- 
munication, travel, exploration and the 
growth of commerce are all inter-related in social 
science with the subject-matter of Miss Fox’s 
book. The place of animals in the progress of 
civilization, the horse, slow-moving camel and the 
elephant; the development of locomotion, rail- 
roads, the automobile, the airplane, the airship, 
and boats and waterways are described in the 
chapters, fully illustrated and in simple language 
for the primary child’s reading. Miss Fox’s 
connection with the United States Office of 
Education gives her book the value of timely 
research and authority. 


Speech Dritts ror Cui~pren. By Ida M. Case and 
Sarah T. Barrows. 84 Pages. Expression Company, 
Boston. $1.50. 

A KINDERGARTNER and a professor of 

speech have collaborated in this volume, 
which should be helpful in articulation and 
phonics. Slovenly speech is all too prevalent, 
from the earliest grades in our public schools. 

Drawing the child’s attention to this is prone to 

make him self-conscious without remedying the 

defect. ‘‘Speech Drills for Children” consists of 
group activities, games and plays, that will be 
enjoyedjby an entire class, with opportunity for 
correcting individual defects unconsciously. 

Birds, the train, the wind, a top, street vendors 

of wares children like, and other interesting 

subjects for the drills accomplish the necessary 
ear training and improve articulation. 


Mri. The Book of Maud and Miska Petersham. Illus- 
trated in Color. 68 Pages. Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, Garden City, New York. $2.00. 

‘Pas is a delightful picture book, full of color 

and originality. The ‘‘Petershams,” of note 
in modern illustration for children, made the book 
for Miki, their little son, and put into it all the 
charm and gay coloring for which they are so 
well known. 

Miki is a small boy who has heard of a place 
called Hungary where his father spent his boy- 
hood, and desires to visit it. He has this adven- 
ture; crossing the ocean, discovering a quaint 
house where he sleeps in a bed of pillows, adven- 
turing gypsy-fashion with Sari, the goose, and 
Matyi, a shepherd dog, and taking part in a 
Hungarian festival. The story is excellent for 
reading aloud, or for the child’s first reading. 
There is a picture for every page, glowing with 
foreign atmosphere and childlike interest. 
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PosturE Poster. Printed in Three Colors. 

Seating Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
[X order to secure better posture in school 

children, The American Seating Company offers 
for free distribution this gay poster for placing 
on the classroom wall. ‘The Patchwork Girl” 
and “The Scarecrow,” created as warnings to 
children by Frank Baum in ‘The Wizard of Oz,” 
are contrasted with the more healthful ‘‘American 
Girl,” alert mentally and well-developed physi- 
cally, because she understands the importance of 
good posture. 

The poster measures 173’ by 25”. It may be 
obtained by writing to The American Seating 
Company. 


The American 


Tue Farry Caravan. By Beatrix Potter. Illustrated in 
Black and White by the Author. 225 Pages. David 
McKay Company, Philadelphia. $2.00. 


A NEW book from the happy pen and brush 
of Beatrix Potter is an event in literature for 
children. We open “The Fairy Caravan” and 
read with the same interest that we felt in ‘Peter 
Rabbit” and “The Tailor of Gloucester.” ‘In 
the Land of Green Ginger there is a town called 
Marmalade, which is exclusively inhabited by 
guinea pigs.”’ An auspicious beginning! 

In this unique town a rivalry exists between 
guinea pigs with long hair and those without. 
The hairless inhabitants experiment with a hair 
tonic on ‘““Tupenny,”’ a Marmalade town charac- 
ter, with the result that his hair grows to amazing 
length. He is finally forced to leave town since 
he has become unpleasantly conspicuous but, 
through good fortune, he is taken in by a travel- 
ing circus troupe, consisting of a black pig, a star- 
ling, a dormouse and a pony. With this motley 
company, “Tupenny” sees England, her downs 
and forests, villages and becks. As the circus 
rests in fair country lanes, the dormouse, a gifted 
creature, tells stories which Beatrix Potter says 
“have walked and talked with me through many 
changing seasons. They were not meant for 
printing; I have left them in the homely idiom of 
our old north country speech. I send them on at 
the insistence of friends beyond the sea.”’ 

The book has flavor and charm that are inde- 
scribable. One is tempted to suggest that if a 
child may have but one imaginative story, it 
might be ‘““The Fairy Caravan.” 


HomMeMADE Puay Apparatus. 15 Pages. Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, New York. $0.26. 
play apparatus is an integral and important 
part, of the general equipment necessary in 
furthering the play activities on any moderately 
well-equipped public playground or school ground, 
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and as such demands serious and careful con- 
sideration by those who are responsible for 
its selection, purchase, erection and mainte- 
nance. 

In this very helpful manual, drawings with 
specifications and construction notes have been 
prepared for the purpose of meeting special 
demands for what is generally termed ‘“‘home- 
made” apparatus. The apparatus included is 
classed as standard, appeals to the child, affords 
opportunity for balanced exercise, is safe in design, 
simple of construction and in erection presents no 
serious problem to the average mechanic. 


THE CHILDREN’s LIBRARY YEARBOOK. 


130 Pages. 
American Library Association, Chicago. 


$2.00. 


“THE first children’s library yearbook includes 
a survey of thirty years of children’s books, a 
discussion of modern tendencies in books for 
children, of story-telling as a method of directing 
the reading of children, of county service to the 
rural child, of library juvenile departments, and 
a list of important children’s books of 1928. 
Among the contributors are Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Anne Carroll Moore, Frederick C. Melcher 
and Effie L. Power, all specialists in children’s 
literature and believing in the important service 
of books to youth. 

It is expected that various other aspects of the 


subject will be treated in yearbooks which are to 
follow. 


LAURA FIsHER TAUSSIG 


A great sorrow has come to the older kinder- 
garten teachers of Boston and vicinity in the 
death of Laura Fisher Taussig who for many 
years stood for the highest-in her profession. 

As a former supervisor of Boston kindergartens, 
her fine, strong personality, her intellectual and 
spiritual vitality, were active forces in the lives 
of the women associated with her. They appre- 
ciated her profound understanding of Froebel’s 
philosophy and yielded heartily to her magnetic 
leadership. 

Today our sincere sorrow that she is with us no 
more finds comfort in the realization of the far- 
reaching influence which was hers. And now 
that she has passed into the larger life let us think 
with joy of the revelations that are pouring in 
upon her soul,—the endless delight that must be 
hers as she moves into the nearer presence and 
greater knowledge of God’s love. 


—S. E. B. 
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In and out of school — 


Keep the child busy and happy 
These books will help you 


Paper Craft Probleme 


By S. E. E. HAMMOND 


Bookmaking and _ bookbinding 
for the little tots, decorated bas- 
kets with handles, boxes with cov- 
ers, twine holders, special decora- 
tions for special holidays, masks, 
gift novelties, a hundred fascinat- 
ing things for children in the 
primary grades to make. Each 
project is simple to make and re- 
quires the most common materials. 


Give a child a scissors, a bit of 
paper, a paste pot, and this book, 
and he will be busy for hours. 
More difficult projects for the old- 
er child are also included, and the 
directions for all of them are clear 
and easy to understand. Every 
object to be made is carefully 
illustrated, either in the process 
of making or the completed article. 


Cloth, 227 pages. Price, $2.35 


Pasteless Paper 
Construction 
By S. E. E. Hammond 


With the most simple require- 
ments, an unusual selection of paper~ 
toys and novelties can be con- 
structed with the help of this book. 
Includes doll furniture, vases, folios, 
etc., to be made without paste. Fas- 
cinating and delightful occupation 
for any child. Price, 60 cents. 


Paper Cutting 
By Annye Allison 


A helpful and suggestive manual 
for adapting paper cutting to the 
greatest variety of uses. Includes 
simple and intricate free-hand cut- 
ting, posters, designs, etc. A great 
number of illustrations, many in 
color, show possibilities of paper 
cutting. Price, $2.25. 


Write Dept. A. C. 5 for copies of these books. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


354-364 Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Playing into Health 


(Continued from page 15) 
Variations: 


1. Cirele revolves in either direction, instead 
of remaining stationary. 2. An imaginary line 
divides the circle into two teams, A and B. Each 
player endeavors to kick the ball through oppos- 
ing side, circle stationary or revolving. Success- 
ful player scores one point for his side, 15 points 
make a game. A kick overhead deducts one 
point; players are not eliminated. 


SINGLE RELAY. 


Divide the players into three or four equal 
teams. The first player of each team toes a 
starting line. Place some object, a stone, Indian 
club or bean bag, about 75 or 100 feet in front of 
each team. At the leader’s command, the first 
player of each team runs around the object and 
back to the starting line; as he crosses the start- 
ing line he touches the outstretched hand of the 
next runner, who has moved up to the line. This 
player must not run until he has been touched by 
the incoming runner. The players who have 
made the run should step to one side, or behind a 
restraining line, so as to cause no confusion. The 
team wins whose last player first crosses the start- 
ing line, which in this case is also the finishing 
line. 


Variations: 

1. Runner carries ball, flag or some other 
object, handing the object, not throwing it, to 
the next runner. 2. If a ball is carried, it may 


be thrown after crossing a line some distance in 
front of the starting line. The next player may 
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tions of the kind that classroom teachers 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all 
special articles for ungraded schools. 


Work, Seatwork, etc. 


profemons! 
for clam-room teachers of all grades 
vem 


Classroom Teachers of All Grades. 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 
problems and can help you meet them. 
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run as soon as he receives the ball; if he misses the 
catch, he must secure the ball and return to the 
starting line before beginning the run; or a team- 
mate may get itforhim. 3. Two or three players 
join hands and run as a group. 4. Players hop, 
skip or run on all “‘fours,’’ on hands and_ toes. 
The distance for this variation should be consid- 
erably decreased. 


GRADE IV. 
Bocry MAN, 


All players line up on a goal line facing the 
bogey man who stands halfway between them 
and another goal. The bogey man calls, ‘‘Are 
you afraid of the bogey man?” The children 
answer ‘‘No,” and run to the opposite goal, while 
the bogey man tags as many as possible. Those 
tagged must assist the bogey man. The game 
continues until all are caught. The last player 
caught becomes the new bogey man. 


SIMPLE DopGE BALL. 


Players stand in circle with an extra player in 
the center. The players in the circle try to hit 
the player in the center with a soft ball. The 
one in the center may run and dodge but must 
stay within the circle. When he is hit, he 
changes places with the person who hit him. 


Porson STAKE. 


All players form a circle, hands joined. An 
Indian club is placed within the circle. The 
players walk with hands joined or run about the 
club, each player endeavoring to force another 
to knock down the club. The player who knocks 


Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 
The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 
{Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 
the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 


{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
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Cover Design in 
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directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
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down the club replaces it and then steps to the 


outside of the circle. Any two circle players who 
break hands are out of the game. The game 
continues until the number of players on the out- 
side is equal to the number remaining in the 
circle. 


Variations: 

Players number by two. One’s and two’s 
each compose a team. Whoever knocks down 
a club scores 1 point for the other side. The 
team that first has 21 points to its credit wins 
the game. The two players breaking hands are 
out of the game. 2. Draw circle; players en- 
deavor to force each other into the circle. 


CENTER STRIDE BALL. 


All the players but one form a circle and take a 
stride position, their feet touching those of the 
next player. One player in the center of the 
circle has a basketball or playground ball and 
endeavors to throw it between the feet of the 
players, who may stop the ball only with their 
hands. The player who permits the ball to pass 
between his feet steps out of the game and it 
continues. 


Variations: 
1. After the ball has passed to the outside all 


Two Weeks’ Intersession in Education 
June 9 — June 21 


First Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
June 21— June 29 


COME TO 


FOR ABLE INSTRUCTION —Regular faculty sup- 
plemented by distinguished guest teachers. Classes 
of moderate size covering every Liberal Arts major 
field, school administration, kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, junior high and senior high, health and physical 
education, measurements, music, sight conservation, 
guidance. Individual programs worked out towards 
A.B., B.Sc., A.M., Ph.D. Intersession for teachers 
whose schools close early, with Lucy Gage (Peabody) 
on Childhood Education, Goodwin B. Watson 
(Columbia) on Psychology of Character. Demon- 
on school on campus. 138 courses. Placement 

ureau. 


CINCINNATI: 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Summer Session of 1930 


CINCINNATI 


For bulletin, address 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, DIRECTOR 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


HOME OF MUSIC AND ART 
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the players face outward, and the player between 
whose feet the ball has passed endeavors to throw 
the ball into the circle. 2. Draw a line through 
the center of the circle; the players on one side of 
the circle compose one team. The players of 
each team, standing alternately in the center of 
the circle on the line, endeavor to throw the ball 
through the opposite side and, if successful, 
score one point for their team. If unsuccessful 
after three trials, a player of the other side en- 
ters the circle. The side wins which has scored 


“the most points, after all have thrown. 


THREE DEEP. 


The players form two concentric circles, one 
player standing directly behind the other. One 
player.is chosen to be It and another to be runner. 
The runner may save himself by stepping in front 
of any two players; the rear player of the three 
then becomes runner. If the runner is caught, he 
becomes It and It becomes runner. The runner 
should not run more than halfway around the 
circle before stepping in front of a player. If 
there are many players several runners and 
catchers may be chosen. 


Variation: 
The players of the circle face each other, the 


Second Term in Liberal Arts and Education 
July 29— August 30 


Eight Weeks’ Science Courses 
June 16— August 9 


FOR RECREATION AND INSPIRATION— Campus 
on beautiful hill-top site at beginning of mile long 
Burnet Woods Park. Grand opera presented by 
distinguished artists nightly at near-by Zoological 
Gardens at moderate prices. Magnificent Cincin- 
nati Art Museum just opened since enlargement. 
Excursions on Ohio River and to Kentucky scenic 
attractions. On the campus: tennis, swimming 
pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musical recitals. 
National League baseball. Other attractions typical 
of a great city. Living conditions excellent. Dor- 
mitories, University commons. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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runner stepping between them, and the one 
toward whom he turns his back, becomes runner. 


STanp. 

A basketball, volley ball, hollow rubber ball or 
tennis ball is placed on the ground and the players, 
numbered in succession, gather close to the ball. 
The leader calls a number; the player bearing 
that number immediately picks up the ball and 
endeavors to hit one of the players, who in the 
meantime have run until “‘Ball Stand!” is called 
by the one who has the ball; the players may 
dodge the ball if possible. The ball is then re- 
turned and the player who last threw the ball 
calls the next number. Whenever a player is hit 
three times, or the thrower misses three times, 
he must stand 20 or 30 feet from the players. 
Play until children grow tired. 


Bat Batu. 


At one end of the playground mark a home 
base. Drive a stake 40 feet in front of the base. 
Two lines, forming a right angle at the home 
base, mark the foul lines. The players at bat, 
in succession, toss a basketball or volley ball into 
the air, and hit it with the open hand or fist. If 
the ball lands fair, inside the foul lines, the batter 
endeavors to run round the stake and back to 
the home plate without being hit with the ball. 
If successful he scores one talley for his team; 
however, he may be put out by a player in the 
field, who may hit him with the ball. The field 
players shall not run with the ball, although they 
may pass it to each other. When three players 
have been put out, the other side takes its turn 
at bat. The team wins that has scored the 
most runs after each team has had an equal num- 
_ ber of turns at bat. 

When this game is played to meet the require- 
ments of the athletic emblem, each team shall 
have nine turns at bat. If the game ends in a 
tie score the game shall continue, each team bat- 
ting in turn until the tie score is broken. 


Establishing Success in School Children 
(Continued from page 12) 


TEN- YEAR-OLD Boy In SECOND GRADE. 

Far below the average in speech habits. A 
typical sentence was, ‘‘Who was it you said you 
found out who that was?” We analyzed him as 
follows: Poor in enunciation, very meagre in 
vocabulary, lacking in phrasing, not bad in inflec- 
tion although devoid of enthusiasm, hampered 
with indifferent thought (saying table when he 
meant chair), lacking in reinforcement and was 
afflicted with a physical underdevelopment of the 
throat. 

No teacher with forty pupils has time to give 
the necessary practice to a pupil like this. He 


MODELINE 


A. 
MODELING CLAY 
Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


HE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the ‘“ACME”’ Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that ‘‘ACME”’ 
Products are the best in the world. 

We employ several hundred 
expert and skilled cutlers 
(many have been with us over 
fifty years.) This organiza- 
tion takes special interest in 
producing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors in 
the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors we 
ship annually is in- 
spected and tested 
for cutting—and 
they will hold their 
cutting edge. 


Tell us your requirements— 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
Famous since 1874 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘‘Tentative Inven- 
tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.”’ 

This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child's activities, but also on the equip- 


lum and child psychology. 


ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 
employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia Unversity 
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| 


Size 22 x 28 inches, in luding the mar- 
in. $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 


Send $2.00 for the above picture 


It lists 2250 pictures and has 1600 miniature illustrations. It costs only 15 cents. 


Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


was becoming one of those silent persons who 
does not mix well with the group and is unable to 
use his, otherwise, very good mind. 

We recommended that he be required to: 
sound the vowels slowly and sustain them; pro- 
nounce with clear enunciation twenty words; 
narrate something that interested him; read a 
short selection well; ‘reproduce the selection in 
his own words; read a sentence and repeat it 
from memory; use in sentences ten words from 

-~the twenty pronounced at the first of the lesson. 

This occupied about twenty-five minutes daily 
over a period of several months, when he showed 
such marked improvement that the formal re- 
quirement was discontinued. 

A later spontaneous sentence was, “At a dis- 
tance you can scarcely distinguish one of those 
new Fords from a Chevrolet or a Star car.” 
Quite acceptable from any point of view! 


We have been able in many cases to show the 
youngster and his parent how to fill in similar 
essential elements of learning, to give him con- 
fidence, and turn defeat into success. In many 
other cases we have been able to set the parent 
upon a more constructive guidance program. 
We endeavor to interpret the modern school, its 
curricula, objectives, and methods, to the puzzled 
parent. Understanding results naturally in intel- 
ligent co-operation. 

Many appreciative follow-up letters and expres- 
sions of gratitude have come from parents whom 
this committee has been privileged to serve. 
Letters of inquiry and commendation have come 
from educators and parents in thirteen different 
states and one foreign nation. The scope of the 
work is broad and the field limitless. The pos- 
sibilities of any normal child are so great as to put 
to shame those of his immediate elders who do not 
take the trouble to understand him in all the 
complexes of his nature and to provide improved 
facilities for his development. To be instrumental 
in wisely guiding the development of one young 
mind toward its highest possibilities is, indeed, 
worthy of seriouseffort. The Failure-Elimination 
Committee of Washington Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is happy to be of service to those de- 
siring to make such a practical contribution to 
progress. 


The Relation of the Kindergarten to the 
Elementary School 
(Continued from page 7) 


more. Size 7x9, and ** Saved,"’ by Landseer. 2 
nani The periodical reports of the kindergarten 
midherinshatanane teacher to the parents indicate the progress of 
Our 64-page Catalogue will be an addition to any home or school library. 


the child in the acquisition of health and physical 
habits and attitudes, and his status in general 
health and physical fitness, and ask from the 
parents a report in return. When the child is 
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promoted to the first grade, the first-grade teacher 
receives from the kindergarten teacher a report 
of a similar nature covering the complete kinder- 
garten experience and supplemented by the phy- 
sician’s findings; and in progressive elementary 
schools of the character we are considering 
these reports form the foundation of the child’s 
health and physical fitness program in the first 
grade. He goes on from this point with whatever 
repetition may seem necessary to set habits and 
attitudes permanently and with whatever acquisi- 
tion of additional information, skills and attitudes 
may seem next desirable and feasible. 

The general subject of health should not be 
passed over without reference to the growing 
importance of mental hygiene as a factor in early 
education. The child who is obsessed by fears, 
who is the victim of temper tantrums, the mis- 
understood child, the unloved child, the child 
who is jealous, or the child who has feelings of 
inferiority, is not likely to be entirely healthy or 
physically fit. It is at this point that the pro- 
gressive kindergarten renders one of its greatest 
services to the elementary school because it 
catches these behavior difficulties early when re- 
conditioning is easier; every year counts in the 
deepening of undesirable behavior patterns and 
the consequent ill-effect upon vitality. The at- 
mosphere of the kindergarten like the atmosphere 
of the progressive school is happy, friendly, cheerful 
and loving; the discipline is rational and encour- 
ages choice and self-direction under wise guidance; 
the curriculum is one of the interesting activities. 
Children who are mentally well continue to 
thrive in such an environment while the malad- 
justed child has a general setting conducive to a 
_cure. When he is promoted to the first grade 
the kindergartner’s report carries a history of 
these special behavior problems and their prog- 
ress toward solution so that the primary teacher 
may begin her work intelligently. 

Epitor’s Note: This is the first instalment in Professor Baker’s 


discussion of kindergarten-primary unification. The last instalment 
will appear in the June issue. 


Better Reading in the Country School 
(Continued from page 21) 


8. Urge pupil to read rapidly even if he 
makes mistakes. 
Lack of Breath Control. 


Diagnosis: Observation of breathing habits 
in oral reading. 


Remedial Measures: 
1. Teach children to breathe rhythmically 
at end of phrases or clauses. 


2. Practice reading orally easy material in 
which short vertical lines have been 
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Perfect building with perfect blocks held 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
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school 
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MASTERS IN ART 


The Finest Color Prints for Picture Study 
and Art Appreciation 


No. 14---AFTER THE BATH---Cassatt 


These full Color Prints are in a miniature size for note- 
book illustration, and a larger one for classroom demon- 
stration. Loose-leaf Instructors’ Texts offer complete data 
for every print. Color Prints and Texts may be selected in 
any quantity. 


218 Color Miniatures (334” x 44") 254 Instructors’ Texts, only 2 cents 


only 2 cents each. each. 
36 Historic Designs (4”x6") only 200 Museum Prints (8” x 10”) only 
5 cents each. 50 cents each. 


Free to Teachers—Prospectus and Specimen Color Prints. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 
302 Palmer House Shops 
Chicago 


424 Madison Avenue 
New York 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Just the thing for sandtable work, natural history 
study, object illustration in story-tellimg or for 
models for drawing. They are scroll sawed in ac- 
curate shapes and relative sizes, with details of 
each printed in color on two sides and mounted on 
wooden standards. Made in two sets as follows: 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS WILD ANIMALS 
8458 Twelve animals: 8459 Twelve pieces extra 
Horse, Cow, Sheep, Pig, large: Lion, Bear, Buffalo, 
Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Ti- 

: ger, Giraffe, Moose, Rhinoc- 
Duck, Rabbit, Goose, Dog. eros, Wolf, Alligator. 
Assorted, one each, in box. Assorted, one each, in box. 
Price per set........ $1.50 Price perset........ $3.00 
Send for Special Seat Work Circular. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents of Milton Bradley Co. : 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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placed between thought units. Direct 
child to inhale only at end of each unit, 
although he should nearly always read 
more than one unit before he pauses. 

3. Thought units should be indicated by 
pupil rather than teachers. 


Lip Movement in Silent Reading. 
Diagnosis: Observe facial movements in silent 


reading. 


Remedial Measures: 


1. Place proper emphasis on content of: 
what is read. 

2. Have pupils see and feel how speech 
and lip movement tend to decrease rate 
of reading. Compare rate of lip readers 
with non-lip readers. 

3. Use phrase cards. 

a. Flash cards for a few seconds. Have 
pupils use eyes, not lips. 

b. Increase length of phrase as you 
decrease time of exposure. 

ce. Have flash-card drills daily. 

4. Make pupils conscious of and check own 
lip movement by placing tip of finger on 
lips. 

5. Select easily understood, interesting 
material. 

6. Test pupils in reading as much as 
possible in a given time, without moving 
lips. 


Slow Rate of Reading. 


Diagnosis: Time pupils and compare rate with 
standard for grade. 


Remedial Measures: 


Make speed a definite object. 
Encourage pupil to keep individual 
speed records, charts and diagrams. 
Train child consciously to avoid vocaliza- 
tion and keeping place with finger. 
Train children to think in sentence 
meanings rather than word meanings. 
Use informal tests for speed at frequent 
intervals. 

Use care in selecting material so as to 
arouse interest and enthusiasm. 

Use numerous readers and reading mate- 
rial from outside of school sources. 
Child must realize that while he is reading 
his results are being tested. 

Discover individual desires and interests, 
using them to improve reading. 


Timidity. 


Diagnosis: Frequent halts and _hesitations 
during reading. Loss of place. Failure to 
volunteer information. 
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Remedial Measures: 


1. 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


Secure pupils’ confidence and co-opera- 
tion. 

Try to stimulate a genuine interest in the 
reading of many simple selections. 
Strive to develop an adequate mastery 
of the mechanics of reading, including 
independence in word recognition, a 
wider span of recognition, and a more 
fluent rate of reading. 

Give practice and encouragement. 

Give much individual attention. 


Poor Comprehension. 


Piagnosis: Inability to reproduce substance of 
reading material. 


Remedial Measures: 


1. Have child read to find suitable story 
to read aloud. 

2. Have child read a paragraph silently and 
then tell what it is about. 

3. Practice swift reading for content fol- 
lowed by specific questioning on mate- 
rial. 

4. Silent reading of directions for a game, 

_ an errand, a problem or construction 
work and proceeding to carry them out. 

5. Reading a selection for the purpose of 
dramatization. 

6. Competitive reading clubs. 

7. At frequent intervals give informal tests 
for comprehension. 

8. Make purposeful assignments. 

9. Read widely in the concrete material of 
history, geography, civics and art. 

Diacnostic CHART IN READING 
DIFFICULTIES 
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A popular model 


for home use 


“CHICAGO” 
MODEL 

AN “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 

PENCIL SHARPENER 


-You CAN sharpen a pencil with a knife 
—but how? 
“APSCO” Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


do it with speed and precision . . . to the 
benefit of the pencil and the user. 


APSCO’”’?’ CUTTERS CUT CLEAN 
without scraping or tearing the wood 


There's an “APSCO”’ Model to meet the requirements of every 
school — priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer — Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, Ill. 


BRADLEY’S ANIMAL STENCILS 
8470 Ten stencils cut in colored cardboard, of the most 
popular domestic and wild animals. 


Price.....................$0.50 Mailing weight, 1 Ib. 


HAPPY FAMILY DOLLS 


8468 Mr. and Mrs. Happy and the Happy 
with a 


children, printed on good tag stock 
special standard so that they will stand alone 
when cut out. Complete with paper fasteners 
and instruction sheet for cutting and coloring. 
Eight sheets, size 9 x 12, in attractive portfolio. 


Price, each......$0.35 Mailing weight, 8 oz. 


READ ALOUD STORIES FOR CHILDREN 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Short, simple child-life stories that the mother 
may read adaptation or 
change of any kind. e . 

best stories for the child _ P ~"v $1.75 
from three to seven years. Mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
114 S. 15th St. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 


Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog; ‘A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley [Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books.and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kdacation ip 


90-32-24 Vesey St., New Yoru, 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 

very helpful. 


For sale by all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 


2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mothering Day 


(Continued from page 26) 


for tomorrow. Why can we not 
boil it first and bake it after- 
wards. Then it will be sure to 
be well done.” 

“Well said,” laughed old 
Simon. “Good wife, you are 
right.” 

In the quarreling some eggs 
had been broken and after the 
pudding had been boiled, Nelly 
spread the egg all over the 
outside before she baked the good 
pudding before the fire. When 
it was finished it was like a crisp 
cake, soft inside, with the fruit 
giving ita rich flavor. The story 
of the quarrel and its happy 
ending was told in many a cot- 
tage, and for years the cake pre- 
pared for Mothering Day was 
known as a Simon-Nelly cake. 
Gradually the story was forgot- 
ten and the people, in their hurry, 
called the cake for Mother’s Day 
a Simnel cake. 

Herrick gives us these words 
which the maiden repeats as she 
presents her companion with a 
Simnel cake to give to his 
mother on his visit to her. 


“T’ll to thee a Simnel bring 
’Gainst thou goes a-mothering; 
So that when she blesses thee, 
Half that blessing thou’lt give 

me.” 


—Suggested by data in ‘‘Chambers Book 
of Days,” Vol. 1, page 336. 


Moruer: Indeed, father’s big 
“Book of Days” did yield new 
tales_of this happy day. I won- 
der if any other mother has had 
such lovely thought given to 
celebrate this Mothering Day. 


FatHEeR: And now for the 
Simnel cake! Lead the way, 
Susan. 


(FATHER takes MOTHER’S arm 
within his own. JANE is on the 
other side and they all leave 
through the door into the dining- 
room, MARGARET carefully bear- 
ing the cake. _They all sing 
“Home, Sweet Home” on their way 
to the dining-room. In the jdis- 


“Have Music inYour Classroom” | 
STARTASONG-O-PHONESchoolBand 
Children can play ONCE” 


out the country children’s bands. = 
SONG-O-PHONES have won hearty ap- A 


Will help monotones to sing. SONG-O- = 
PHON are easy to play. Simply by : 
—— fine effects can be = 
produced. 
Send for catalog and make your selee- = 
tion. 20 different band instruments : 
to choose from. Inexpensive—70e to : 
$3.25 each 


i THE SONOPHONE COMPANY, H 
548 Wythe Ave., .C., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE BIG 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


We can secure a better position for you at a cost of 
onfy $10.00. 


GWrite to our Main Office for Free Literature. 


DO IT NOW; WE'LL DO THE REST 
National Educational Service, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
SEVENTEENTH AT OGDEN 
DENVER, COLO. 


WILMINGTON DENVER 


A Practical Guide for Mothers and Teachers 
By MARGARET A. TRACE : 
= How to make all block building practical and : 
i truly educational is told in this book, the most : 
= complete work of its kind ever published. 240 = 


= pages, 179 diagrams of block projects and 139 3 
i illustrations of completed building with detailed =: 
: directions. Bound in Buckram Cloth. : 


Price, $3.50 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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tance the song 1s heard and finally 
dies away. Someone behind the 
scenes turns off the stage lights.) 


An Evaluation of Arithmetic 
Teaching 
(Continued from page 24) 


for promissory notes and fill 
them in as they fill in blank 
checks. 

This printed examination list 
also contains this problem: 

Find the cost of 104 shares of 
bank stock at 1163%, brokerage 

“The author of the problem 
probably never dealt with a 
broker, or he would know that 
brokers do not charge such rates. 

Consider these problems: 

John brought 3 books from 
the library and read 18 pages 
in each that night. How many 
pages did he read? 

I saw 956 Boy Scouts in a pa- 
rade, 748 of them stood erect. 
How many were not erect? 

If a horse trots 9 miles in one 


hour, how far will he travel in 
10 hours? 

Edmund and his father drove 
their car 456 miles in 4 days, 
running the same number of 
mileseach day. Howmany miles 
did they runeach day? 

A girl canned 3 quarts of fruit 
each week day in July in a year 
in which July had four Sundays. 
How many quarts did she can? 

Some so-called problems re- 
quire little or no calculation but 
are involved verbal statements, 
presumably testing knowledge of 
terms and processes: 

If you divide a circle into 
equal portions and take a num- 
ber of these portions, how can 
you represent this process nu- 
merically? 

In this picture you see one kit- 
ten on the ground and one kitten 
on the stump. If you should 
ask me how many kittens are 
on the stump, what would be 
my answer? 

Evidently, the difficulties of 


Bradley’s 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 


subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night 
and Morning will Protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 


Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


URINE; 
FOR Your 


EYES 
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Educational 
Helps 


A complete line of the best material available for 
rposes. 


educational pu 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfeld, Mass. 


CRAMPED LITTLE HANDS 


ease up with Dixon’s Beginner’s Peneils. 


Experienced Primary Teachers endorse 


them. 


Offer to Primary Teachers: Write 


us for our free Beginner’s Packet No.2053. 


giving the name of your School District. 


Sehool Bureau—Pencil Sates Department 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City. New Jersey 
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these problems are primarily dif- 
ficulties of language. Even 
adults find the first hard to un- 
derstand. What is gained by 
the use of such questions, even 
if the pupils do understand 
them, is not clear. 

We could almost indefinitely 
continue to indicate the various 
levels of educational advance- 
ment and suggest an evaluation 
of present practices in teaching 
children to solve problems. We 
have scarcely touched the ele- 
ment of interest and have said 


nothing about the art of prob- 
lem-writing. Furthermore, we 
have not mentioned the technic 
of solving problems and the 
various ways of teaching chil- 
dren how to plan and find solu- 
tions. 

The evaluation which we place 
upon education in arithmetic in 
the elementary school depends 
upon the school; and the school, 
largely upon the teacher. 


Reprinted from the Educational Research 


Bulletin, Ohio State University, Vol. VIII, pp. 
267-73, September 11, 1929. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
Field the us West 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo. 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,’ 


*free to members; 50c to: non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Obristmas™ Oards, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one ortwo children at an 
hain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


NEW YORK 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 


Large enough in diameter to 


minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Little Mouse 
(Continued from page 47) 


He turned the band over his 
head and stood the pack open on 
the doorstep, and showed Little 
Mouse his wares. And _ she 
bought fine spotty muslin from 
the caterpillar man. Little 
Mouse spread the muslin on her 
table, and she cut out a mob- 
cap and tippet. Then she said, 
“T have scissors and thimble 
and needles and pins, but no 
thread. How shall I sew it? 
How shall I sew it?” 

Then by good luck there came 
to the door of her house a hairy 
brown spider with eight little 
eyes. He, too, had a pack, a tin 
box on his back; and his name 
was Webb Spinner. He sang, 
“Spinneret, spinneret! the best 
you canget! Reels and bobbins, 
bobbins and reels! White thread 
and black, the best in my pack! 
Come, buy from Webb Spin- 
ner!” So Little Mouse bought 
white thread, and she sewed her 
cap and tippet. 

And while Little Mouse was 
sewing, a large moth came to 
the door, selling, “Silk, spun 
silk! Silk,spunfine! Wovenby 
the silk moth, who'll buy silk 
of mine?” Her silk was apple 
green, shot with threads of gold 
and silver; and she had gold 
cord, and silken tassels, too. 
Little Mouse bought silk enough 
to make herself a gown, and 
she trimmed it with gold cord 
and tassels. - 

And when she was dressed, 
attired all in her best, she said, 
‘How can I dance? How can 
I dance with the Fair Maids of 
France, with my little bare 
feet?” 


Then the wind blew the grass 
and whispered. in the leaves; 
and the fairies brought Little 
Mouse a pair of lady’s slippers. 
And Little Mouse danced at 
the wedding. 

Reprinted from “The Fairy Caravan’’ by 
Beatrix Potter. Published by David McKay 


Company. Price $2.00 net, and copyrighted 
by the David McKay Company, 1929. 
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